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PREFACE 


This book is an account of a major national development in teacher 
education. It describes work which began with a teacher education 
project based on the Open University and funded by the Department 
of Education and Science from 1978 to 1981, and which is now con- 
tinuing in many colleges and departments of education throughout the 
United Kingdom, co-ordinated through the Centre for Evaluation and 
Development in Teacher Education at the University of Leicester. The 
IT-INSET Project, as it has come to be known, was designed to establish 
and evaluate a school-focused pattern of initial training (IT) and in- 
service education and training (INSET) for teachers. 

The first chapter describes the major trends in initial and in-service 
education and training in recent years, how the IT-INSET Project was 
а product of those trends, and how the concept of IT-INSET was 
progressively refined into six major principles of teacher education. 
Chapter 2 outlines the development of the Project and gives an account 
of who was involved and the variety of ways in which IT-INSET has 
been organised in practice. 

Chapter 3 provides a brief explanation of the methods used to 
evaluate the IT-INSET approach in action. This is followed by a chapter 
of Case Studies, the first six illustrating different aspects of the work of 
individual IT-IN°°T teams, and the final two describing the way in 
which опе college and one local education authority organised the 
Project. Chapter 5 defines the different levels at which the six principles 
underlying the IT-INSET appraoch were put into practice and gives an 
account of the extent to which participants - student teachers, practising 
teachers, and college tutors - attained these different levels. The sixth 
chapter presents an analysis of what participants wrote about the value 
of their IT-INSET experience, and chapter 7 summarises the views of 
Chief Education Officers, the Director and Principals of training institu- 
tions, and headteachers about IT-INSET. 

Chapter 8 explores the characteristics of the most successful and least 
successful IT-INSET teams and the factors which appeared to contribute 
towards successful practice in this approach to initial and in-service 
teacher education. The final chapter presents a recapitulation of the IT- 
INSET concept and a summary of how it worked in practice. 

These pages represent the culmination of a great deal of dedicated 
work by many teachers, tutors and students over several years. This in 
turn has depended upon continuous support from the Department of 
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Education and Science, a Project Steering Group whose membership is 
given in Appendix 1, and many local education authorities, teacher 
training institutions, and schools. Especial thanks are due to Philip 
Sedler for his work in processing the enormous quantity of evaluative 
data, to Jennifer Chatt for her able secretarial and clerical support 
throughout the Project, to Molly Clitherow for her vital role in 
effecting continuity when the organisational base for the work moved 
to Leicester University, to David Wolfson who provided the artwork, 


and to Gwen Green who prepared the camera-ready copy from which 
this book is printed. 


Euan S. Henderson 


1 THE CASE FOR THE IT-INSET APPROACH 


The approach to teacher education described in this book brings 
together initial training (IT) and in-service education and training 
(INSET) in а school-focused pattern. This ‘IT-INSET’ approach 
involves training institution tutors, each with one or two groups of up 
to six students, working co-operatively with teachers in their classrooms 
for half a day or one day per week. This arrangement continues for at 
least one term - ideally, throughout the greater part of the initial 
training course. 

The teacher in each teacher-students-tutor team selects an area of 
the curriculum for consideration - either an area of special interest 
which he or she would like to develop further or one which is felt to 
be unsatisfactory. Each team works with the children in the curriculum 
area appropriate to the chosen issue. This classroom activity can be 
Organised in several ways but, most commonly, each team member 
works with a small group. As they do so, members of the team attempt 
to note what the children actually do, the quality of their learning, and 
what they, as teachers, do. Often, team members are freed in turn to 
act as observer. After each teaching session the team gets together to 
analyse what happened, to judge its value and to plan developments for 
the following week. In this way, teacher, students and tutor engage in a 
cycle of evaluation and development of that aspect of the curriculum. 
In the course of their discussions, they both theorise and draw on 
external theory which they consider to be relevant. Once the pattern of 
work is established, members of the team begin to involve other staff 
colleagues in examining their work in a similar way. Eventually the 
whole school can become involved in this continuous cycle of evaluation 
and development, focusing on priorities agreed by the staff as а whole. 

Such a pattern of training provides a number of advantages for both 
initial and in-service training. It gives initial training students additional 
and qualitatively enhanced classroom experience in a co-operative and 


supportive context. It enables teachers to participate in a mode of in- 
uses directly on curriculum issues in their own 


rtunities for tutors to work alongside teachers 
tions to real classroom problems. 
s its starting points a number of 


Service training which foc 
classrooms. It creates oppo: 
and students in jointly seeking solu 


The IT-INSET approach takes a i 
significant and valuable ideas which have emerged in recent years 


within teacher education. This chapter begins with short summaries of 
some of the important trends which are becoming apparent in initial 
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and in-service education and training. From these starting points 
there emerge a number of principles for teacher education. The final 
part of this chapter describes the evolution of these principles through 
the work of all those involved in the IT-INSET Project, a national 
teacher education project funded by the Department of Education 
and Science. 


The Initial Training context 


ponents of the course, Furthermore, serving professionals are increas- 
ingly involved in the planning, validation, operation, assessment, and 


required a period of practical teaching in schools and gave some 
attention to methods of instruction, the main emphasis was on the 
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school departments and after consultation with a number of pro- 
fessional associations created the one-year post-graduate course of 
training. Thus the dual system of concurrent and consecutive training 
was established by the end of the nineteenth century. The early twen- 
tieth century saw the establishment of training colleges by local 
authorities, much criticism of the continued emphasis on academic 
and personal education within the concurrent course at the expense of 
professional education, and the beginnings of development of educa- 
tional theory, particularly in the fields of child development and 
experimental psychology. 

With the establishment of the area training organisations in the 
late 1940s all teacher training, including course validation, was brought 
into the orbit of the universities. While the emphasis on personal 
education remained, courses became more academic. In certificate 
courses this was achieved through the study of a ‘main subject’ and in 
post-graduate courses through studies of the disciplines of education. 
In both types of course very low status was given to professional 
practice. 

In the 1950s, in spite of this persistent emphasis upon personal 
education, the academic standard of the Certificate was low, there 
was a paucity of educational theory, and the limited ‘professional 
studies’ component bore little relationship to classroom practice. 
The system was undoubtedly in need of a major thrust forward. This 
came in two stages - academic and professional. These will now be 
examined in turn. 

The academic thrust began with the introduction of the three- 
year concurrent course in 1960. After much controversy as to whether 
the extended course should emphasise personal or professional educa- 
tion, a decision was taken in favour of the former by upgrading the 
main subject components of the course. These were further developed 
within the decade with the introduction of a Bachelor of Education 
degree consisting of one or more main subjects in addition to education 
studies. Most universities required the academic main subjects to com- 
pare in standard with similar university courses. In some cases there was 
insistence that they be taught by university staff, in others colleges 
were required to appoint new highly qualified academic staff, many of 


whom had little, if any, classroom experience. — | 
The pressure to raise academic standards did not just apply to 


academic main subjects but also to education studies. The growth of 
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psychology, sociology and education departments in universities 
during the late 1950s and early 1960s resulted in a proliferation of 
educational theory providing material which could be built into the 
new B.Ed. degrees. The status accorded to educational theory within 
such degrees varied from university to university but undoubtedly 
increased over time. The introduction of new B.Ed. guidelines in 1973 
and the involvement of the Council for National Academic Awards in 
validating teacher training courses were particularly significant. To- 
gether these facilitated the development of courses in which educational 
theory provided more of the academic rigour and status. 

The move towards a more professional orientation in initial training 
has been a more gradual one. It has been stimulated in part by an 
increasing involvement of teachers at a number of levels in the planning 
and control of initial training. This began with the creation of ‘pro- 
fessional committees’ in some area training organisations and was 
accelerated by CNAA which, since its inception, has involved a number 
of serving teachers in its policy committees, subject boards and panels. 
Most training institutions have also involved teachers in course design 
committees, validation panels, advisory committees, professional 
recognition committees, and so on. 

The trend towards greater professionalism was also stimulated by the 
soul-searching which gave rise to the three major enquiries into teacher 
training in the late 1960s - the ATO enquiries !, the Select Committee? 
and the James Report? . Its effects became apparent in the recognition 
Biven to professional studies as a legitimate and credit-worthy compon- 
ent of the B.Ed. degree. This has emerged in a number of degree sub- 
missions made under the 1973 guidelines. These professional compon- 
ents undergo the full rigours of external validation and generate work 
which is assessed as part of the degree - a feature unknown a few years 
ago. In many institutions professional studies has even acquired depart- 
mental status. Again this is a major advance on the situation in which 
à minute amount of time was set aside for academic specialists to deal 
with professional aspects of the main subjects. 

А necessary consequence of the more professional orientation 
Should be changes in the pattern of teaching practice and students" 
other contacts with schools. In many courses this has been restricted 
to block teaching practice with formal assessment. However, recent 
reports by the Department of Education and Science and the CNAA? 
indicate that B.Ed. courses now exhibit a wider range of patterns of 
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school contact. Block practices tend to be shorter and sequenced in 
relation to professional studies courses. Half-day or day visits over a 
period of, say, a term are more common. This time is generally used to 
collect information and material to support the college course. Some- 
times students, tutors and teachers work in various ways with each 
other in these practical situations - team teaching, paired teaching, 
co-tutor schemes, etc. 

The trend towards professionalism within initial training does 
present enormous problems for training institutions and schools. 
Perhaps most difficult is a likely mis-match between the tutor compet- 
encies available and the skills required. Most tutors have had long 
experience of developing the academic aspects of their work, but 
relatively little of the professional emphasis which seems likely to 
become dominant. Hence there is à need to explore the roles and 
relationships which may be appropriate to new professional situations. 


The INSET Context 

d to teachers in the United Kingdom, 
and elsewhere, to compensate for the inadequacy of initial training. 
In the early years of this century, however, with the expansion of 
initial training, the purposes of INSET began to change. Thus the 


McNair Report® of 1944 noted the existence of a widening range of 
refresh and improve the competence of 


In-service courses were first offere 


courses designed to update, 


the already trained teacher. 
By the 1960s INSET had become an established part of the education 


service. The importance of increasing opportunities for professional 
development was argued in reports on every aspect of education, from 
Newsom’ in 1963, through Plowden® and Gittins” in 1967, to James 
in 1972. National surveys! 9 in the late 1960s revealed considerable 
inequality of provision across the country and a general demand from 
teachers for more INSET. The DES gave its backing to the recommended 
expansion of INSET provision in many eye directed to LEAs 
and others, as well as in the White Paper!! of 1972 and the Green 


Paper! 2 of 1977. 
The most rapid expansion of INSET occurred from the 1950s 


to the early 1970s. Many providing agencies became involved. LEA 


advisory services developed rapidly in the 1950s and even more so in 
the 1960s, and their provision was added to by professional associations 
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of various kinds, area training organisations, universities, and, to a 
lesser extent, colleges of education. Each agency offered courses 
according to its perception of teachers’ needs. Lack of co-ordination 
between agencies began to be recognised as a problem. However, even 
by the early 1970s the solution was usually seen only in terms of 
improving the utilisation of resources. What was not generally recog- 
nised was that a fundamental analysis of the training needs of teachers 
was required. 

During the 1970s, doubts about the quality and effectiveness of 
much traditional INSET began to emerge. Throughout the period of 
expansion, INSET typically took the form of taught courses. Despite 
а wide range of formats - full-time and part-time, residential and non- 
residential, in vacation and term-time, and spread over periods ranging 
from a few sessions to a Year or more - most courses set out to give 
teachers information, often through the medium of lectures. Although 
little research and evaluation had been directed towards INSET and its 
effectiveness, the subjective judgements of many teachers, advisers and 
others was that much of this ‘information-giving’ was failing to have 
any significant impact on practice. 

Two main reasons were suggested for this failure. First, course 
content was often perceived as distant from the reality of the class- 
тоот and lacking in practicality. The fault here was often attributed 
to a failure on the part of course organisers adequately to analyse the 
needs of teachers and the kind of INSET that would be appropriate. 
Sometimes, too, it was said that teachers failed to identify their own 
problems sufficiently clearly, and thus selected courses unsystematically. 
Whatever the explanation, there can be no doubt that course content 
frequently failed to match the needs and interests of the diverse group 
of teachers making up course membership. Secondly, even when a 
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It is still recognised, however, that courses can have value. The 
varied backgrounds of course members can add to the total INSET 
experience. Meeting away from school may encourage а more detached 
view of current practice. A cool appraisal of existing skills and methods 
may be a necessary first step towards developing new ones. Such 
benefits, however, needed to be complemented by new forms of 
INSET which would better enable teachers, not only as individuals 
but also as members of the staff of a school, to develop their practice 
and to respond confidently to changing curriculum demands. 

In the 1960s and 1970s these demands were changing rapidly. 
The Certificate of Secondary Education was established. Open-plan 
primary schools were built. Many local education authorities changed 
from a selective to a comprehensive secondary system. Mixed ability 
groupings moved up the age-range. Middle schools appeared. The school 
leaving age was raised. There was а trend towards more parental involve- 
ment. These changes, and others, presented new problems, not only to 
individual teachers, but to schools and to the whole educational system. 
No-one knew the answers, so the rather didactic approach which had 
characterised much INSET became inappropriate. A closer partnership 
between teachers and INSET providers had to be established to enable a 
Co-operative, problem-solving approach to INSET to be developed. 

One important context in which such exploratory INSET work 
developed was that of the emerging network of teachers’ centres. These 
centres were created to provide teachers with places and resources to 
Work together on curriculum development, to exchange expertise, and 
to seek solutions to the problems which they identified. Their success 
in co-operative problem-solving has been limited, perhaps largely as a 
result of a shortage of leaders skilled in facilitating this kind of work. 
Some centres thus became no more than a convenient location for 
local education authorities to run more traditional INSET courses. 
Some, however, have played a crucial role in local curriculum innovation 
through a team-based, problem-solving approach. These achievements 
made clear that many teachers are willing to invest considerable re- 
sources of time and effort in INSET which is of direct and practical 
relevance to their classroom work. Undertakings of this kind were also 
important in establishing the legitimacy of all teachers, and not just 
heads and heads of department, taking a full part in curriculum 


development. у у : 
It was a logical step in the 1970s to recognise the potential benefit 
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of school-based INSET - activities taking place physically within a 
school in which the team consisted of staff colleagues and the problems 
tackled were those arising in their school. This approach was widely 
advocated as a remedy for the apparent deficiencies of traditional 
INSET courses. It was argued, and sometimes demonstrated, that a 
school could identify and tackle its own problems in a relevant and 
professional manner. 

More recently, the school-focused model of INSET has developed, 
drawing from the significant strengths of the school-based model with 
its concentration on a colleague-team approach to shared problems, as 
well as on the traditional model with its recognition of the value of 
external specialist resources. School-focused INSET was first defined 
rather tentatively in a document issued by the Advisory Committee 
on the Supply and Training of Teachers in 1974 as: 


INSET [which] can take place either on or off the job and 
which can be provided either by outside agencies (eg a college or 
LEA Adviser) or by the school itself (eg a staff conference)!3, 


This new concept is gradually becoming more clearly understood 
as it is being developed in practice. For example, it was redefined by a 
senior member of Her Majesty’s Inspectorate as: 


All the strategies employed by trainers and teachers in partner- 
ship to direct training programmes in such a way as to meet 
the identified needs of a school, and to raise the standards of 
teaching and learning in the classrooml^ 


There are two crucial ideas in this definition: the notion of INSET 
tailor-made to meet the particular needs of individual schools, and 
that of teachers and trainers working in partnership to serve those 
needs, 

The essence of a school-focused INSET programme is that it should 
meet the needs of the school as an organisation. These needs necessarily 
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making them work. This approach can best be defined as co-operative 
curriculum evaluation and development. By contrast, the “courses” 
approach to INSET which predominated up to the 1960s was addressed 
primarily to individual teachers; they were left to interpret the needs of 
their schools and to feed back the outcome of their courses as best they 
could. 

There was not much sense of partnership in the INSET of the 1960s 
either. After more or less thorough consultative procedures, advisory 
services, universities, and the other providing agencies mounted their 
various programmes of courses in the form of à la carte menus from 
Which individual teachers selected (or failed to do so). Which courses 
teachers enrolled in was rarely a matter for consultation within schools. 
The school-focused approach recognises that planning and carrying out 
à school’s INSET programme is a matter of joint responsibility between 
the head, the staff, and external agencies. Outside expertise must be 
Integrated with that of teachers, as must national and regional responsi- 
bility for the education service with that of a school for its own pupils, 


With the goal of effective curriculum change. 


IT-INSET 


Several trends may be detected among the significant ideas and changes 
in practice which have emerged in initial and in-service teacher education 
and training within the last decade or so. Some are as yet only vestigial 
and others are becoming more firmly established. A number of these 
trends were seen to be of critical importance by those involved in the 
early stages of planning the IT-INSET Project. | 

The trend within initial training iS towards a more professional 
focus. This implies a shift from a ‘theory into practice model of 
teacher education towards a model in which school practice provides 
the Starting points and the raw material for coursework. One important 
Consequence is that students need to spend more time їп schools, for 
Purposes which are very different from those of traditional teaching 
Practice. Another is that the roles of tutors are altered quite substanti- 
ally, with implications for their professional development. 

The trend within INSET is towards the school-focused model, 
With teachers taking a more direct responsibility der ыо 
lems within their own schools and seeking solutions to ducet his | 
Seen as a potentially more effective form of INSET than the traditiona 
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course and also as a means of quantitative expansion, with teachers 
playing an important part in their own and their colleagues’ profess- 
ional development. The implication is that school staffs need to engage, 
on a co-operative basis, in a continuing cycle of curriculum evaluation 
and development within their schools. The consequences are changes in 
role both for teachers (who, in a sense, themselves become ‘trainers’) 
and for other professionals such as training institution tutors, advisers 
and teachers’ centre leaders who are drawn in to assist with the process 
of curriculum evaluation and development. 

A further trend may be detected in terms of the relationship 
between initial and in-service education and training. This is the per- 
ception of the need to bridge the organisational discontinuity between 
the initial and in-service components of teacher education. The impli- 
cations are that training institution tutors (and even their students) 
have a role in INSET, and teachers have a no less important role in 
initial training. There is therefore aneed for closer co-operation between 
schools and colleges. 

It was upon these trends that the IT-INSET Project was built, and 
it was from them that it derived the aims which appeared in the pro- 
posal for funding made to the Department of Education and Science: 


l. To develop in-service training programmes for school teachers 


based upon procedures for professional self-evaluation and 
development; 


To provide a framework for an evaluation and development 
cycle within each school so that teachers registered as in- 
service students involve their colleagues in a collective learning 


experience and thus produce a multiplier effect in in-service 
training, 


3. To provide Opportunities for students in initial training to 
develop their Competence as teachers through participation 


in the school-focused activities associated with the procedures 
outlined in 1 and 2 above; and 


To provide opportunities for the professional development of 


teacher-trainers through their involvement in school-focused 
in-service training. 
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The IT-INSET Project sought to realise these aims by the establish- 
ment of teams each consisting of one or two teachers, a tutor, and 
several students, working together regularly in the classroom, evaluating 
and developing aspects of the curriculum. The complete team pro- 
gramme was envisaged as moving through three stages. First the team 
would study a single curriculum issue. Then it would consider the 
whole curriculum as members pooled analyses which each one would 
make of a different element of the curriculum. Finally, team members 
Would each move out to work with other staff members, thus dissemin- 
ating the process of curriculum analysis through the whole school. For 
this to be achieved it was obvious that teams would have to work to- 
gether regularly and at least a day a week was proposed. It was equally 
obvious that the work must continue for a substantial period, so 
students should be members of such teams for most of their three- or 
four-year course. 

The rather general aims stated above were, during the Project’s 
8estation period, translated into the schematic representation shown in 
Figure 1.1. This representation encapsulates the significant elements of 
the Project and was used as a starting point for discussion with training 
institutions which were considering joining the Project. 

The Project did not implement, and was not intended to implement, 
а fixed model of teacher education. Rather, it was intended to be 
exploratory and evolutionary. It involved ‘action research’, not research 
in the traditional sense. Thus, as тоге training institutions became 
involved, and their work and the work of their teams progressed, the 

ey issues came progressively more sharply into focus. One role of the 
Central Project Team (which consisted of three Co-Directors and a 
Senior Research Fellow) was to assist in this ‘sharpening’ process, to 
document it, and to communicate it to all participants. - 

The most important element within this was the increasing précision 
With which the underlying principles of the Project were defined. In 
Such а complex Project as this, it was vitally important for all concerned 
to concentrate their attention on principles, and not to allow themselves 
(0 be distracted by more peripheral considerations. The essential 
Principles of the IT-INSET approach to teacher education were eventu- 
ally formulated as follows. 


f education provided in schools, 


In orde i i 
r to the quality о Р 
improve q 4 to engage systematically and 


teachers, students and tutors nee 
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Figure 1.1 Schematic representation of the IT-INSET Project 


THE PROJECT 


School-focused initial 
and in-service teacher education 


BEGINS WITH 


Teachers systematically Practice requires Students using class- 
engaging in profess- theory model of room problems as a 


ional self-evaluation -— teacher education — continuing focus in 
and development of their professional 
their practice course 


WORKS THROUGH ја "= 


Classroom teams, including 
teachers, tutor and students, 
engaging in co-operative problem- 
solving, starting with specific 
issues and broadening towards 
the examination of the whole 
curriculum from a number of 
different perspectives 


AIMS TOWARDS 
Teachers having a Newly qualified 
higher level of teachers having the 
competence in ability to engqge in 
professional self- systematic professional 
evaluation and self-evaluation and 
development development 
RECOGNISED BY 4 і 
An award (possibly Greater credit in 
modular within a credit initial teacher 
transfer system) for qualifications for this 
teachers undertaking school-focused work 
this school-focused 


work 


AND WITH THE GOAL OF - 


Engaging whole school 
staffs in continuous 
professional self- 
evaluation and development 


і 


Extension of the project to other institutions of teacher education 
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continuously in: 


Analysing practice; 

Applying theory; 

Evaluating the curriculum; 
Developing the curriculum; 

5 Working as a team; and 

Involving other teachers in the school. 


ON Cn 4 UC) ы = 


The first four of these represent four stages in a sequential process, 
the fifth is the medium through which the first four can be realised, and 
the sixth provides the mechanism through which the others can pro- 
gressively address the whole school curriculum and by which a multiplier 
effect can be achieved. Putting each of these principles into practice 


involves the development and application of a cluster of skills, many 
of which are far from commonplace. The IT-INSET Project provided a 


context within which teachers, students and tutors had the opportunity 
to develop these skills and thus to put the principles of the IT-INSET 
approach into practice. It is on the examination of the extent to which 
the ‘six principles’ can be realised in practice that the evaluation of the 
utility of the approach depends, and it will be useful, therefore, to 


examine each one in some detail. 


Analysing practice consists of searching for better understanding of 
all that happens in the classroom so that pupils’ learning can be im- 
Proved. It depends on the careful gathering of information about what 
pupils are actually doing in the course of their daily activities, the 
measure and variety of their learning, and the ways in which they 
respond to all the teacher does and provides for them. Analysis pro- 
ceeds by sorting this information and looking for patterns of inter- 
relationships so that possible explanations can be sought and improve- 


ments made. 
he kind of time for observation and 


Analysing practice requires t : 
reflection. which is difficult to find for the single-handed teacher ог 
the student preoccupied with the demands of a traditional teaching 
Practice. Yet the skills can only be learned on the job, and IT-INSET 
is designed to provide opportunities for that learning. 


Applying theory consists of setting explanations py: ici 
È ~ H ~ 1 r framework о 
Particular occasions in particular classrooms oe 

2 \, 
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understanding. This theory may take the form of ‘theorising’ or may 
be derived from external sources. Thus the explanations arising from 
the analysis of practice are extended or modified and this may lead to 
seeking further information about the particular classroom. 

Traditional application of theory consists of first learning the theory 
and then interpreting practice in the light of it. This tends to result in 
an ill-assorted collection of experience and theoretical ideas. It is crucial 
to IT-INSET that the starting point is practice and that first-hand 
explanations of practice are followed by interpreting theory in the 
light of this practice. In this way, teachers can develop a personal and 
progressively more coherent understanding of what they are doing. 


Evaluating the curriculum consists of making considered judgements of 
the value of what is observed to be taking place in the classroom. 
Irrespective of plans and designs for the curriculum, the curriculum for 
pupils is what they actually experience - it is the daily reality of teachers 
teaching and pupils doing and learning in the classroom. If evaluation is 
to lead to worthwhile development of the curriculum (and otherwise it 
is hardly worth undertaking), then judgements must be made of the 
learning which pupils actually achieve, rather than what it is hoped they 
will achieve. Equally, the judgements themselves need to be open to 
inspection, the criteria explicit and well-founded. Justifications for 
learning, such as necessity for everyday competencies or preparation 
for later learning, must be derived from substantive evidence as well as 
belief. 

Evaluating lessons has a time-honoured place in the activities of 
students on teaching practice, yet evidence is rarely collected system- 
atically and judgements are notoriously superficial. It is crucial to 
IT-INSET that practice is gained in the skills necessary for curriculum 
evaluation - arguably the most important of all areas of professionalism. 


Developing the curriculum consists of making changes in the experience 
of pupils so that their learning is enhanced. Changes may be substantial, 
or they may be small but still significant. They may represent innova- 
tion, modification of existing practices, or even resurrection of a lapsed 
element of practice. The twin criteria for curriculum development are 
that the changes are made to meet an identified need in the pupils’ 
learning and that they do so in a way that, to the best of the teacher’s 
present knowledge, is a better one. 
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Curriculum development has tended to originate outside of the 
school rather than being tailor-made by teachers or students to fit 
the pupils they are concerned with. New thinking in education is 
necessary and may come from many sources, but it must be selected 
and modified to serve particular purposes revealed by specific evalua- 
tions in classrooms. Thus the skills of curriculum development can 
only be learned through work with particular pupils, and IT-INSET is 
designed to provide the appropriate opportunities. 


Working as a team implies sharing a purpose as well as sharing the 
tasks which are required to fulfil this purpose. The purpose needs to 
be clarified by the team, the tasks sorted out, and responsibilities 
distributed. All of this requires plentiful and explicit communication 
between team members, especially when they vary in knowledge, 
experience and perspective. 

Hardly ever has either initial or in-service teacher education con- 
cerned itself with the skills of teamwork, and yet these are essential to 
the maintenance of a vital and coherent curriculum within schools. IT- 
INSET is designed to provide circumstances in which learning the skills 


of team work is both possible and necessary. 


Involving other teachers in the school implies exciting the interest of 
colleagues in taking a fresh look at aspects of the curriculum and per- 
suading them that a workable strategy for doing so exists or can be 
found. It is an extension of team work and implies the same need for 
а common purpose and for the sharing of tasks. 

This element -of professional competence has never been of con- 
cern in initial training and hardly more so in in-service education. Yet 
again, the necessary skills of diplomacy, leadership and co-operation 
are best learned on the job and IT-INSET is designed to provide a 
context and encouragement for learning these skills. 


In summary, the IT-INSET Project built on a number of existing 


trends within both initial and in-service training. Trends towards a 


professional focus within initial training, towards school-focused 


in-service training, towards co-operative curriculum evaluation and 
development, and towards a closer relationship between initial and 
in-service training were seen to be particularly significant. The Project 
set out to develop and test an organisational model incorporating a 
number of principles which might best facilitate further effective 
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development along these lines. It was accepted from the outset that the 
model might be implemented in a number of ways and that the prin- 
ciples were themselves capable of progressive refinement. Chapter 2 
gives some indication of the extent of variation achieved in practice. 


Notes 


1. In February 1970, the Secretary of State for Education and Science wrote 
to all area training organisations, asking them to carry out an enquiry into 
the education and training of teachers. A report of this enquiry was үт 
published: it was superseded by the establishment of the James Committee”. 

2: A summary of the evidence on teacher education collected by the House of 
Commons Select Committee on Education and Science is given in ET 

Willey and R.E. Maddison An enquiry into teacher training (London, 

University of London Press, 1971). 

Teacher education and training (James Report). London, HMSO, 1972. _ 

Development in the B.Ed. degree course, H.M.I. series: Matters for dis- 

cussion No. 8. London, HMSO, 1979. 

5: School experience in initial B.Ed./B.Ed. Honours degrees validated by the 
Council for National Academic Awards. London, CNAA, 1979. 

Teachers and youth leaders (McNair Report). London, HMSO, 1944. 

Half our future (Newsom Report). London, HMSO, 1963. 

Children and their primary schools (Plowden Report). London, HMSO, 1967. 

Primary education in Wales (Gittins Report). London, HMSO, 1967. 

Notably: B. Cane /n-service training: A survey of teachers' views and 

preferences (Slough, NFER, 1969); Survey of in-service training for teachers 

1967 (London, HMSO, 1970); and the survey conducted for the Plowden 

Committee, 

Education: A framework for expansion. London, HMSO, 1972. 

Education in schools: A consultative document. London, HMSO, 1977. 

Advisory Committee on the Supply and Training of Teachers In-service 

education and training: Some considerations. DES, mimeo, 1974. 

P. Perry, Keynote address to OECD/CERI International Workshop оп 

School-focused INSET, West Palm Beach, Florida, November 1977. 
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2 BIOGRAPHY OF THE IT-INSET PROJECT 


The Development of the Project 


The IT-INSET Project was based at the Open University and its funded 
life extended from September 1978 for three years. The Central Project 
Team consisted of three Co-Directors and a Senior Research Fellow. 
The Department of Education and Science set up a Steering Group 
composed of representatives of themselves, local education authorities, 
colleges and schools to advise upon the conduct of the Project 
(Appendix 1). The Steering Group met twice a year, received progress 
reports, and provided guidance particularly in respect of Project con- 
ferences, the evaluation of the Project and the form of the final report. 

The purpose of the Project was to assist selected training institutions 
to demonstrate a new concept in teacher education. The original plan 
was that three institutions were to begin work in the first year, closely 
Observed by three more who would begin their implementation in the 
second year. These six would each be observed by another so that 
twelve models would be in operation at the end of the Project. 

Prior to September 1978 three colleges had been identified as 
independently pursuing a philosophy and practice of teacher education 
which made IT-INSET a natural development. Extensive discussions 
had taken place between the Co-Directors of the Project and these 
colleges and plans were drawn up for impleme 
1978/79. In October 1978 a one-day Conference was held at the Open 
University with the purpose of recruiting the additional nine colleges. 
Every training institution in England and Wales was invited to delegate 
two senior members of staff to attend and 100 people were present from 


ntation to begin during 


66 colleges. 


While these colleges were considering whether to seek to join the 


IT-INSET Project, the first three colleges went into operation, It had 
already become clear from their plans that whatever commitment might 
exist to the concept of IT-INSET, the full organisational model would 
be almost impossible to achieve in the short term. One college could 
find no space in its new B.Ed. course for regular time in school and thus 
chose to experiment with the final year of the old certificate course. 
Even then, it was only possible to arrange for the students to be in 
School for a day a week for one term. The second college did have 
School attachment time built into its new B.Ed. but, designed for other 
Purposes, it was an irregular sequence of short blocks and runs 
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of half-days. Although this in itself was not necessarily unsuitable for 
IT-INSET, the time was dovetailed into college courses and tightly 
scheduled with related assignments which made it difficult to focus 
on the teachers’ interests. Moreover, it had been arranged that students 
should move between schools although, in the event, the organisation 
was treated flexibly and some continuing partnerships developed. The 
third college was nearest to the original model by virtue of its existing 
B.Ed. pattern of school attachment and students spent a day a week in 
school for one term in their first year and for two terms in their second 
year. Even here, however, it was later decided, as a result of other 
considerations, to change the students from one school to another at 
the end of their first year. These difficulties in arranging for regular 
and continuing attachment by tutors and students to schools proved 
to be typical. 

In the few months following the initial conference, seventeen 
colleges registered interest in joining the Project and all shared similar 
problems to some degree. Some could arrange only for day, or even 
half-day, attachment for a term. The maximum time available was of 
th order of one half-day per week for a year. It was evident that until 
the time came to restructure these degree courses and submit them for 
revalidation, IT-INSET would have to operate on a much reduced time- 
scale from that originally envisaged. A major criterion for the selection 
of colleges to take part in the Project, that of the duration of IT-INSET 
they could arrange, became inoperable. 

The prime criterion for inclusion was, of course, commitment to 
the concept of IT-INSET and its essential features of teacher-tutor- 
student teams working on areas of the curriculum which were of 
concern to teachers. In the event, the Central Project Team found it 
difficult to judge the level of commitment, and impossible to anticipate 
the quality of IT-INSET practice that would result. It seemed that some 
colleges saw the Project as legitimising the direction they already sought 
to take and for this reason were enthusiastic to become identified with 
it. Others apparently saw IT-INSET as an interesting development that 
was worth trying, especially in view of the benefit of association with a 
national project. Even within individual colleges, it was clear that staff 
attitudes were mixed and that IT-INSET would be restricted to inter- 
ested tutors and the students for whom they were responsible. Given 
the mixture of circumstances and motives and the inevitable uncertainty 
about the quality of the outcome in any individual case, there was no 
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firm basis for selection. It was therefore agreed to accept into the 
Project all who wanted to join. 

This decision represented an important, though necessary, departure 
from the original conception of the Project. The shortage of time in 
schools built into existing initial training courses made it impossible to 
conclude the Project with even a limited number of examples of IT- 
INSET in operation through three or four years of the students’ course 
as had been hoped. Instead, it was apparent from an early stage that the 
Project would incorporate a large number and a variety of examples of 
IT-INSET principles squeezed into, rather than integrated with, existing 
courses. If those examples proved to have greater value than the course 
elements which they replaced, then it was to be hoped that new course 
designs would incorporate IT-INSET as first intended. 

The involvement of a larger number of colleges than intended, each 
Operating IT-INSET for a different length of time with a different year 
Broup in a different part of the course, made it more than ever necessary 
that the principles of IT-INSET were absolutely clear. The function of 
the Project had become the promotion of aconcept of teacher education 
Tather than that together with a predetermined organisational model. 
The ultimate evaluation of the IT-INSET concept in action in different 
Settings would need an exact specification of its purposes. The prin- 
ciples were progressively refined as colleges and the Central Project 
Team interacted and came to identify the essence of the IT-INSET 
concept. They were eventually defined in terms of analysis of practice, 
application of theory, curriculum evaluation, curriculum development, 
team work and the involvement of other teachers, as described on pages 


21-23, 
By early 1979 the first three 
More had been identified. (A list 0 


colleges were in operation and seventeen 
f the colleges is given in Appendix 2.) 
Eight were to implement IT-INSET for the first time in 1979/80 and 
nine in 1980/81. Members of the Central Project Team visited each 
College to discuss with tutors their plans for the Project. It was obvious, 
however, that with so many involved sufficient individual meetings 
could not be maintained. In any case, it was clearly. important that 
there should be contact between colleges to exchange information and 
ideas. Accordingly, three Regional Groups were set up which between 
them absorbed all of the involved colleges, as shown in Figure 2.1. 
Meetings were held roughly once a term and were attended | сва or 
two representatives from each member college and, occasionally, ocal 
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Figure 2.1 The colleges and polytechnics involved in the Project 
and their regional groupings 
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authority advisers. In the later stages of the Project, some tutors began 
to bring along teacher and student colleagues to these regional meetings. 

Three other means of communication among the Central Project 
Team and the colleges were employed. First, national conferences were 
considered important in bringing representatives of all the colleges and 
local education authorities together to talk through issues in the prin- 
ciples and practice of IT-INSET. Four were held altogether (Figure 2.2). 
For the last one, teacher representatives were also included and this 
tripartite membership proved to be particularly valuable. Secondly, the 
Central Project Team circulated a number of documents reviewing 
progress at intervals during the course of the Project. Thirdly, all parti- 
cipants were invited to write short comments on or descriptions of their 
IT-INSET experience for circulation as ‘occasional papers’ (listed in 


Appendix 3). 


Figure 2.2 IT-INSET Project conferences 


IT-INSET in action: the experience Sheffield City January 
of Sheffield City Polytechnic Polytechnic 1979 
IT-INSET in action: the experience University of July 
of Charlotte Mason College Lancaster 1979 
Issues in IT-INSET: developing Milton Keynes July 
professional skills for curriculum College of 1980 
evaluation and development, LEA Education 


and college collaboration, training 
the trainers, staff development 
in schools 


Stoke Rochford June 


The IT-INSET principles: levels of 
Hall 1981 


implementation and factors involved 
in success 


As the Project progressed through the first and second years, many 
tutors suggested that the Central Project Team should run workshops 
on IT-INSET tutoring. The Team continued to resist these requests for 
two reasons. First, the content of any such workshop could only have 
reflected the Central Project Team’s hunches and speculations about 
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what might be useful; substantial experience of IT-INSET in action was 
necessary to show the kind of professional development that was 
needed. Secondly, the concept of tutors, as well as teachers and 
students, learning to identify their own problems and to work towards 
solutions themselves was central to the philosophy of IT-INSET. Active 
engagement in improving practice, rather than passive reception of 
ready-made solutions, is likely to result in the design of more effective 
professional development activities for tutors as in more effective 
curricula for pupils. However, one exception was made when, towards 
the end of the second year, a major issue arose. 

With eleven colleges in operation it became apparent that the greatest 
problem for many of them lay in developing a systematic means for 
their teams to analyse classroom practice, and thus to carry out more 
than impressionistic evaluations of the curriculum. Appropriate means 
to these processes hardly exist and it is perhaps partly for this reason 
that more detailed attention tends to be focused, in both initial and 
in-service training, on curriculum development rather than evaluation. 
The need for systematic and practical ways to evaluate the curriculum 
is becoming increasingly recognised and, as one contribution to this, the 
Schools Council and the Open University jointly funded the production 
of an appropriate INSET course. The preparation of this course, 
Curriculum in Action; an approach to evaluation began, fortuitously, at 
the same time as the IT-INSET Project and the Senior Research Fellow 
became a member of the Open University course team. As a result, 
experience of IT-INSET contributed to the design of Curriculum in 
Action and the course team and its work became an additional resource 
for the Project. An outline of the course is given in Appendix 4. 

It seemed an obvious step to make the developing course materials 
available to colleges and a number of workshops were run for their 
tutors and, sometimes, teachers and students also. The purposes of the 
Workshops were to introduce one way of carrying out evaluations of 
the curriculum and to promote awareness of the techniques which 
could be used and the issues which might be raised. Material from 
Curriculum in Action was condensed into a booklet! for the purposes 
of the workshop. It began with a brief definition of the curriculum in 
action as the collective daily experience of children in classrooms and 
this was illustrated by quotations from children describing lessons and 
activities from their points of view. Six questions constituting the 
approach to evaluation (q.v. p. 42) were then introduced together with 
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examples of answers given by a junior school teacher. The workshop 
Participants were asked to discuss the ways in which answers might be 
analysed and the kind of practical activities which could be undertaken 
to provide further information about the curriculum. The sample 
answers were used as a starting point for consideration of the way the 
approach might be used by teams in their own classrooms. The time 
Spent on the workshop varied between one hour and half a day depend- 
ing on the arrangements made by the host college. The workshops 
Seemed to generate a good deal of interest and were characterised by 
Vigorous discussion of techniques and issues in curriculum evaluation. 
The number of tutors who subsequently chose to draw on the material 
in their work with their team colleagues gives some indication of their 
usefulness, 

Leading curriculum evaluation workshops was but one of the roles 
of the Central Project Team. In the early stages, the Team were primarily 
involved in discussing plans for IT-INSET within each college. As time 
Went on, the roles were increasingly determined by the colleges individ- 
ually. Members were invited to talk with groups of teachers, tutors and 
Students, to discuss B.Ed. submissions and INSET course proposals and 
to take part in local dissemination of IT-INSET. A great deal of indivi- 
Qual discussion continued by telephone and correspondence. The con- 
ferences and regional meetings were a major source of contact. The 
most important discussions occurred in the course of seeing IT-INSET 
in action, and over seventy schools were visited by Central Project 
Team members. Towards the end of its involvement in IT-INSET, each 
College was sent a set of evaluation questions for each of its tutor, 
teacher and student participants together with a letter explaining the 
Purpose of the evaluation and its confidentiality. 

The Project as a whole had both a British and a European context. 
Seventeen of the participating colleges of the Project are located in 

ngland and two in Wales. One Scottish college was also involved in 
Order that Scotland, with its different system, might have a local 
ехатрје to consider. Interest in IT-INSET has developed recently in 


Orthern Ireland. | | 

Study of IT-INSET extends beyond the patie СА пенен 
€ ional Research and Innovation initiate 

Se птицу мнт ten member countries of 


ап INSET Co-development Project involving 
the Organisation for ао Co-operation and Development. Through 


i urposes 
а series of international conferences common interests and purp 
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were identified and strategies developed for exchanging information 
about the progress and findings of similar projects in different coun- 
tries. ITINSET was specifically linked to allied projects in Sweden 
and Portugal which shared an interest in the training of in-service 
trainers. In addition to exchanging papers, Swedish and Portuguese 
representatives attended IT-INSET conferences and visited schools 
and colleges involved while members of the Central Project Team 
observed part of the Swedish project in action. 


The Scale of the Project 


The length of time colleges were involved in the Project. The three 
colleges which were invited to take part in the Project implemented 
IT-INSET for the first time in 1978/79 and continued to do so through- 
out the following two academic years. The remaining seventeen colleges 
all sought to take part after learning about the Project at the conference 
in October 1978. Of these, eight chose to implement IT-INSET in th 
following academic year, 1979/80, and all eight continued into 1980/81 
The remaining nine colleges opted for a longer period of preparatio! 
and implemented IT-INSET for the first time in 1980/81. 


The total number of individuals and institutions involved in the Proje¢ 
is shown in Figure 2.3. The second column shows the total involvemer 
over the three-year period of the Project. The third column shows th 
numbers involved in the third year of the Project only: the analys 
presented in the following chapters is based upon these. 


Figure 2.3 The total number of individuals and institutions involved 
in the Project 


Individuals and Total number in Total number in 
institutions 1978-1981 1980/81 

Colleges 20 20 

Tutors 132 90 
Students 803 351 
Teachers 331 169 

Teams 267 132 
Schools 165 88 
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Over the three years of the Project, each tutor worked on average 
with six students and between two and three teachers. The ratios 
dropped slightly in the third year to four students and two teachers. 
This reduction probably reflects the greater wariness of those colleges 
who joined the Project later about the problems of managing larger 
numbers effectively. Even so potential tutor ‘productivity’ still com- 
pares favourably with that likely from traditional teaching practice 
visits to single students. Since teaching practice visits serve only the 
students, whereas IT-INSET offers benefits both to students and to 
classroom teachers, the latter is potentially a more productive use of 
tutors’ time. 

There were typically three students per team with many of the 
tutors having responsibility for more than one team. Most teams 
included one teacher, but in some cases teachers chose to combine in 
twos and threes and to share the tutor and students between them. 


The patterns and lengths of time spent on IT-INSET varied greatly 
between colleges and all are listed in Figure 2.4 in descending order 
of total amount of time spent. Two colleges operated two different 
patterns simultaneously with different groups of students. The times 
given are per student, rather than per year, thus taking account of the 
two colleges which involved students in IT-INSET through more than 


one year of their course. 
Figure 2.4 The patterns and lengths of time spent on IT-INSET by 


students 
Pattern and length of time Total days per student 
1 dpw*/ 2 terms (2 colleges) 20 days 


1 арм / 1 term + 2 week block (1 college) 20 days 
% арм / 1 term in Year 1 + 
% ару / 2 terms in Year 2 (1 college) 30 x У; days 


% dpw / 3 terms (1 college) 30 x У; days 
3 week block (1 college) 15 days 
1 dpw / 1% terms (1 college) 15 days 
% арм | 2 terms + У арм of 5 week 
block (1 college) 25 x № days 

% dpw | 1 term in Year 3 + У dpw ] 1% 

terms in Year 4 (1 college) 22 x № days 
2 week block (1 college) 10 days 
% dpw / 2 terms (2 colleges) 20 x У days 
1 dpw / 1 term (1 college) 8 days 
% dpw / 1 term (1 college) 10 x % days 
% dpw / 1 term (4 colleges) 9 x % days 
% dpw / 1 term (2 colleges) 8 x У days 
% dpw / 4 weeks in 2 terms (1 college) 8 x У days 
% іру / 5 weeks (1 college) 5 x Мдау$ 


* dpw = day per week 
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Just over half the Colleges could only arrange for IT-INSET to take 
place for half a day per week. The other nine were engaged for longer 
periods and four worked a combination of half or whole days per 
week plus a block thus maintaining IT-INSET through the greater 
part of the year. One college experimented with a one day per week 
pattern and a block pattern in different years of the Project. 

The duration of IT-INSET varied a good deal but with only half of 
the colleges managing to arrange for more than one term and none for 
more than three. These periods represent the amount of time available 
for school experience other than teaching practice in courses as they 
had been validated at the time of the Project. 


The Colleges and Students 


The age-ranges for which the students involved in IT-INSET were 
training are shown in Figure 2.5. The substantial imbalance in favour of 
primary/middle courses does not reflect an intention of the Central 
Project Team but is the pattern which emerged when colleges and 
polytechnics were given an open invitation to take part in IT-INSET. 
No doubt a number of factors are responsible for this, not least that the 
public sector teacher training institutions do handle the bulk of primary 
training. It may be the case that primary courses tend to have larger 
school-based elements than secondary courses or it may be that primary 
tutors are more likely to take opportunities for more school-based 
work. In addition to the two colleges which included special education 
students in IT-INSET, a third college placed middle school B.Ed. 
students in a special school for the purpose of IT-INSET. 


Figure 2.5 Categories of training age-range within which IT-INSET 
was incorporated 


Training age range Number of colleges 
Primary/middle 13 
Primary/middle and special 1 
Secondary 2 
Primary/middle and secondary 3 
Primary/middle, secondary and special 1 
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The courses chosen by the Colleges to accommodate IT-INSET were 
predominantly B.Ed. This choice reflects the coincidence of the Project 
with the near completion of the changeover to the degree course. The 
last permitted intake of certificate students occurred in 1979. Only 
two colleges chose to experiment first with the certificate course. One 
of these did so in the first year of the Project and then changed over 
to the B.Ed. course in subsequent years and is thus listed as a B.Ed. 
College. The other implemented IT-INSET for the first time in the 
last year of the Project and chose to make its trial run with the certifi- 
cate course. The one Scottish college put IT-INSET into its diploma 
course, the Scottish equivalent of the certificate. 

Colleges were discouraged from involving students on post-graduate 
certificate courses in the first instance. The Central Project Team 
believed that a one-year course was too short to achieve the objectives 
of IT-INSET. However it became clear that, in the short term, less 
than a year would be spent on IT-INSET by colleges offering three- 
and four-year courses. There were no grounds therefore for declining 
the participation of a college which was particularly keen to experi- 
ment with the PGCE course. There are now plans afoot in several 
other colleges to involve their postgraduate students. 


The student year-groups chosen for IT-INSET varied considerably as 
shown in Figure 2.6. On the whole the choice of year group followed 
on the pattern of the individual course and the timing of school attach- 
ment or of space in the programme to fit it in. Only two colleges 
continued IT-INSET through two years of the students’ course. One 
continued from first to second year and one from third to fourth 


Figure 2.6 The student year-groups chosen for IT-INSET 


Student year-groups Number of colleges 
1 3 
2 5 
3 4 
4 3 
12 I 
34 1 
1+3 1 
Mixed 2+3 1 
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year. One college ran first-year and third-year IT-INSET experiments 
simultaneously. Only one college actually mixed students from different 
years and organised one school-based team involving second and third 
year students. 


The proportion of the year-group of students involved in IT-INSET 
varied between colleges. Eleven involved the whole of the relevant 
year-group or cohort. In nine colleges IT-INSET involved an option 
group. Three colleges gave the students a free choice; in two of these 
the alternative was non-IT-INSET school experience and in the third 
the alternative was a college-based course. Very small numbers of 
students opted out. In six colleges, IT-INSET was an inevitable 
consequence for the students of choosing a particular option course. 


A summary of the initial training arrangements for IT-INSET in each 
of the 20 colleges is given in Appendix 5. 


The INSET provision made by the majority of colleges was con- 
fined to the classroom work, the related team discussions, and informal 
consultations. One also provided seminars and tutorials related to the 
teachers’ particular interests and another provided a series of workshops 
and discussions on curriculum process. 

None of the colleges created a formal INSET award for the teachers 
involved during the three-year life of the Project, though plans began 
to be developed in different colleges for a certificate, a diploma and an 
M.Ed. On the whole, colleges preferred to try out IT-INSET for a year 
or two to give time to identify the most appropriate form and content 
of any coursework to supplement the work of classroom-based teams 
and to determine relevant assessment procedures for an INSET award. 


The Schools 


The ways in which schools were invited to participate in the Project is 
shown in Figure 2.7. Half of the colleges co-operated closely with their 
local education authorities in identifying schools to be invited to take 
part in the Project. The criteria for selection seemed to be schools 
likely to benefit from and to take advantage of the INSET part of the 
Project while having a contribution to make to initial training. The 
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eight colleges which chose their schools independently were generally 
working on a small, experimental scale and sought schools with which 
they had already established good relationships in the course of teach- 
ing practice. Two colleges held open meetings and invited headteachers 
to signify their interest in taking part in the Project. One then made a 
selection on the criteria of its ability to match tutors to the schools' 
interests. In the other case, the local education authority played the 
major role in the selection and chose schools to represent its range of 
provision in the appropriate age-range. 


Figure 2.7 Methods of invitation to schools to participate in the 


Project 

Method of invitation Number of colleges 
Joint invitation from the college and LEA 10 
Invitation from the college 8 
Open invitation followed by LEA selection 1 
Open invitation followed by college selection 1 


It has been apparent that there has been no problem in finding 
headteachers willing to participate in IT-INSET and, indeed, the demand 
now outruns the supply of tutors and students. The headteachers 
have either nominated the individual class teachers to take part or 
have invited the staff to volunteer. Very occasionally, the local educa- 


tion authority has nominated the teachers. 


The distribution of schools involved in the Project in 1980/81 shown 
in Figure 2.8 reflects, of course, the heavy bias towards primary work 


Figure 2.8 Types of schools involved in IT-INSET in 1980-81 


Type of school Number of schools 


Nursery 2 
Infant/junior/first/ primary 55 
Middle 8 
Secondary 11 
Special 12 
Total 88 
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among the colleges which chose to join the Project. Despite this, how- 
ever, it is the case that IT-INSET has been attempted in the full range 
of schools. The special education work occurred not only in schools 
but also in hospitals and extended to adult learners. Indeed, one IT- 
INSET achievement was to enable a severely handicapped woman in 
her late forties to hold conversations for the first time in her life by 
means of equipment designed by the teacher-tutor-students team 
and made in a polytechnic engineering workshop. 


The curriculum areas chosen by the teachers, and hence tackled by the 
teams, were very varied. As shown in Figure 2.9, the range of interests 
and needs in which teachers wished to involve teachers and students 
was extremely diverse. Often the teachers chose an area of special 
interest and thus, probably, of relative strength although some chose 
an area of concern. Occasionally, they waited to find out the specialism 
of the tutor who would be joining them and selected that. Quite 
often, headteachers involved themselves in making the choice and 
considered needs in the school as a whole. 


Figure 2.9 The curriculum areas worked on by teams in 1980/81 


Curriculum area Number of teams 


Environmental studies 11 
Mathematics 
Language 
Topic work (infants) 
Art 
Science 
Language, mathematics, and PE 
History 
Remedial Language 
General remedial work 
Use of space 
Physical education 
Equipment for handicapped learners 
Religious education 
Geography 
Handwriting 
Information gathering skills 
Use of video 
Unsupervised discussion 
Listening skills 
Social skills for ESN pupils 
Welsh 
Various topics 
No information 


NORE i к i i к EO EO FO EO EO 4 43. л а 2 00 00 00 со 


оз 
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Notes 
1; 


Workshop materials may be obtained from Dr Р.М.Е. Ashton, School of 
Education, University of Leicester, 21 University Road, Leicester, LE1 


TRF. 
See R. Bolam In-service education and training of teachers: A condition 


for educational change (Paris, OECD/CERI, 1981) and E.S. Henderson 
‘The CERI INSET Project: A description and a preliminary evaluation of 
international co-development work’, Journal of Education for Teaching, 


volume 8, number 2, 1982, pp. 144-155. 
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EVALUATION OF THE IT-INSET PROJECT 
IN ACTION 


Data Collection 


The evaluation of IT-INSET presented in the following chapters is 
based on data collected in the third year of the Project. By this time, 
20 colleges were involved, with 90 tutors and 357 students working 
with 169 teachers in 88 schools. Of these, three colleges were in their 
third year of exploring the IT-INSET approach, eight were in their 
second, and nine were completing their first year of involvement. The 
analysis thus describes IT-INSET as it had developed from, and been 
influenced by, the work of the colleges in the first two years. It there- 
fore represents the accumulated experience of the IT-INSET approach 
within the Project and provides a starting point for continuing develop- 
ment. Evaluation was based on data from three main sources. 

First, every teacher, tutor and student was asked to answer a set of 
open-ended questions about his or her IT-INSET experience as it drew 
to a close. A letter accompanying these questions explained why the 
information was being sought and that it would be treated entirely 
confidentially. About two-thirds of the students and teachers and over 
three-quarters of the tutors responded to these questions, a total of 
406 replies out of a possible 616. These included responses from teams 
associated with nineteen of the twenty colleges: an organisational 
problem in one college was responsible for its lack of replies. This level 
of response was very satisfactory, especially since the Central Project 
Team’s request coincided with an end of term when teachers were 
absorbed in extra school activities, students in examinations, and tutors 
in marking. Moreover, in the nature of the organisation of the Project, 
teachers and students tended to regard their college as the initiator of 
IT-INSET; a request for information from the Central Project Team was 
therefore not likely to be seen as central to their concerns. 

The questions posed to the teachers, students and tutors invited 
them to describe what they had done, to judge its value to themselves 
professionally and to recommend how IT-INSET should be developed. 
The actual questions were derived from the Open University course 
Curriculum in Action. The purpose of this course is to help teachers 
develop their own practical evaluation skills. It takes the view that the 
curriculum consists of the daily classroom experience and that this can 
be soundly evaluated by finding thorough answers to six simple but 
powerful questions: 
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What did the pupils actually do? 
What were they learning? 

How worthwhile was it? 

What did I do? 

What did I learn? 


What do I intend to do now? 

The workshops for tutors referred to earlier (pp. 30-31) were basedon 
these six questions, and the Central Project Team considered that this 
approach was equally appropriate for the participants’ evaluation of 
their IT-INSET experience, focusing as it does both on the activity of 
pupils and on that of teachers (in this case members of the team), 
their learning and their future intentions. The questions concerned 
with the teachers’ activity were elaborated to enable IT-INSET partici- 
pants to report on points of particular importance in the Project. Figure 
3.1 shows the relationship between the two sets of questions. 

Secondly, in addition to the written reports provided by the teachers, 
tutors and students, many of them discussed their IT-INSET experience 
and their opinions of it with members of the Central Project Team. 
Almost half of the schools involved in the third year were visited and 
as many again in the previous two years. These visits provided oppor- 
tunities to meet people at work, to see what was happening in the class- 
rooms and to talk over issues and problems on site. A variety of meet- 
ings with groups of participants in the colleges, together with the 
regional meetings and conferences, further contributed to the Central 
Project Team's picture of IT-INSET in action and inevitably these 
Perceptions inform the evaluation. Just as the classroom teams have 
reported on the basis of informed observations and have exercised 
their professional judgement of their experience, 50 100 has the Central 


Project Team. | 
A third set of data was obtained to complete the material for the 
evaluation of the Project. Chief education officers, college principals, 
and headteachers were asked to reply to appropriate sets of open- 
ended questions about their assessment of IT-INSET and its contri- 
bution to their individual local education authorities, colleges and 
). Replies were received from thirteen 


Schools respectively (Appendix 6 ; 
of the seventeen chief education officers concerned, eighteen of the 


twenty principals, and 64 of the 88 headteachers. 
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Figure 3.1 The Six Questions 


Curriculum in Action: 
an approach to evaluation 


1. What did the pupils 
actually do? 


IT-INSET evaluation 


1. What were the children actually 
doing? 


2. What were they learning? 
3. How worthwhile was it? 


4. What did I do? 


5. What did I learn? 


6. What do I intend to do now? 


4. What did the team do? 

Specifically, 

a) how did the team organise itself? 

b) what kind of analyses were made 
of what was happening in the 
classroom? 

c) what, if any, sources of inform- 
ation were referred to? 

d) in what way, if any, did mem- 
bers of the team involve other 
teachers in the school? 

5. What have you learned? 

Specifically, 

а) what do you think you gained 
from your involvement with 
IT-INSET? 

b) how valuable is that to you? 

c) why is it valuable? 

6. What do you think should be 
done now? 

Specifically, 
in the light of your experience 
of the IT-INSET Project, what 
do you think needs to be done 
now by all those involved to 
further its aims? 


Analysis and Presentation of the Data 


The data are presented in three ways, each reflecting a different kind of 
analysis. First, in order to give a detailed view of IT-INSET in action, 
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material is presented in the form of Case Studies. Secondly, in the out- 
come-oriented part of the evaluation, there is the Central Project 
Team’s assessment of the extent to which the principles of the Project 
were implemented. Thirdly, the analysis of all the data relating to the 
participants’ views of IT-INSET is given. This is the strongly process- 
oriented part of the evaluation, reflecting participants’ subjective per- 
ceptions of the experience of working in an IT-INSET way and of the 


value of that experience. 


The Case Studies in chapter 4 illustrate the work of six teams, one 
college and one local education authority. Each of the selected teams 
had made particularly marked progress in respect of at least one of the 
principles of the Project. The descriptions of the work are based prim- 
arily on the evaluation reports of the team members concerned but 
Other sources were also drawn upon, such as conversations with team 
members, occasional papers which some of them contributed, and B.Ed. 


dissertations. 


The six principles for initial and in-service teacher education with which 
the Project was centrally concerned may be summarised as: 

analysing practice 

applying theory 

evaluating the curriculum 

developing the curriculum 

working as a team and 

involving other teacher: 
In describing and judging their 
evaluation questions, the partic 
the extent to which they had 
provided evidence of two kinds. 


s in the school. 

IT-INSET experience in response to the 
ipants inevitably revealed something of 
implemented these six principles. They 
In some cases there was direct evidence 


in that respondents supplied a description of the relevant process. For 
example, someone would describe how, after each lesson, the team 
would analyse what had occurred using а specified checklist and draw- 
ing on observation notes that they had made. In other cases, replies 
enabled the Central Project Team to infer that a principle had been 
implemented. For example, à participant would reply to the question 
"What were the children actually doing? in an analytical rather than a 
descriptive way, indicating that classroom events had been categorised 
and relationships between them examined. 
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Each of the questions related more directly to one of the principles 
than the others. Answers to ‘How did the team organise itself?’ were a 
major source of information about team work, for example. However, 
the questions tended to be answered so flexibly that clues could appear 
anywhere and the whole of each participant’s report was considered 
in relation to all six principles. A means of identifying levels of imple- 
mentation of each of the six principles was devised and will be described 
in chapter 5. Using this measure, the Central Project Team then identi- 
fied groups of relatively more and relatively less successful teams and 
comparisons between them are presented in chapter 8. 


Analysis of the perceptions of the participants presented in chapters 
6 and 7, is derived from two sets of data. First, there are the team 
members’ responses to the questions about the value of IT-INSET to 
pupils and to themselves (questions 3 and 5 of those listed in Figure 
3.1). Secondly, there are the replies of the chief education officers, the 
principals and the headteachers to the questions which asked them to 
assess the contribution of IT-INSET to their authorities, colleges and 
schools. 

All of the replies to these sets of questions were categorised accord- 
ing to content. These categories were entirely based on the available 
material and were not predetermined. Members of the Central Project 
Team took random sets of replies, categorised them, cross-checked 
them with one another and refined them until agreement was reached 
about the category headings and the placement of individual replies. 
Frequency counts were then made of the numbers of replies in each 
category for each question. 
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The purpose of the following Case Studies is to show IT-INSET in 
action. The first six illustrate the work of teams who made marked 
progress in relation to one or other of the six central principles of IT- 
INSET - analysing practice, applying theory, evaluating the curriculum, 
developing the curriculum, working as a team, and involving other 
teachers in the school. Each team was clearly making progress on a 
number of fronts, but their work in relation to one of the six principles 
is highlighted in each case. 

The seventh Case Study describes the organisation of the Project 
in one of the colleges, and the eighth illustrates the role played in IT- 
INSET by one of the local education authorities. Both colleges and 
local authorities varied a good deal in the extent and nature of their 
organisation of the Project, and these two Case Studies describe parti- 
cularly thorough organisation which was associated with rather success- 
ful classroom teams. 

Although the Case Studies have been chosen to illustrate successful 
IT-INSET practice, they are not intended to be models for the work of 
future teams. Every IT-INSET team has to develop its own way of 
Working, appropriate to the problem being tackled and the human and 


other resources available. Also, like any case studies, these cannot in- 
clude every bit of relevant information. They are simply samples of 
the experiences of a few of the many teachers, students, tutors, and 


others who have been engaged in IT-INSET. 


Case Study 1: An Example of Analysing Practice 

analysing practice is central to IT- 
thering information about what is 
and making analyses of it, later 
pressions and assumptions about 


The need for developing skill in 
INSET. Without attention to ga 
actually happening in the classroom 
evaluations can only be founded on im 
the curri А 

Poe ec NA of practice is ап essential first stage. It provides 
evidence of what the classroom practice is actually like and this is 
essential material if analysesare to have а practical outcome. Observation 
alone is not sufficient, however. Observations need to be sorted and 
categorised, relationships between them explored, and questions and 
hypotheses posed if understanding of the how and why of classroom 
practice is to be extended. я 

М hoped tat oy tring Mese ар бг nd ра from 


students will have more time to develop thei 2 
expressing their own ideas and considering those of their fellow team 
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members. It seems that close observation and systematic analysis are 
not commonplace. Nevertheless, some IT-INSET teams have worked 
their own ways towards finding useful strategies. 


The team featured in this Case Study made two sets of analyses session 
by session. They observed and analysed what the children did and 
they analysed what they were trying to teach. Analysis was an indis- 
pensable tool in their attempt to improve their classroom practice. 

The team consisted of a tutor, the Head of Humanities in a middle 
school and two post-graduate students. The pupils concerned were a 
class of 26 ten- and eleven-year-olds. The team had relatively little time 
available to them and worked together for only four afternoons in the 
Autumn Term and another four in the Summer Term, the two spells 
separated by the students’ teaching practice in other schools. The team 
progressively narrowed their focus and eventually chose to tackle an 
issue which they described as follows: 


It was agreed to focus our attention on children’s needs and 
problems in learning to obtain information from books and on 


what might be ways of helping them to develop the necessary 
skills. 


The class was divided into four groups and the teacher, tutor and two 
students took a group each. The work with the children occupied about 
two hours on each of the afternoons and was followed by up to an hour 
and a half's discussion among the team. In their own words: 


The team attempted to analyse the complex of skills needed in 
obtaining information from books and also to examine whether 
there might be a ‘progression’ involved in their acquisition which 
could provide the basis for a suitably 'structured programme' ој 
activities for children learning these skills. 


On the first day the team met in school, the teacher took a class lesson 
consisting of a talk on the current topic in the humanities programme 
and a film. Afterwards the children were divided into their four mixed 
ability groups and worked out with their team member the aspect of 
the topic that they would like to research. They then spent a short time 
looking for information and finished by discussing with their group 
‘teacher’ the best way to find information. 
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In that session, as in subsequent ones, each team member attempted 
to observe her group closely as she worked with them and these obser- 
vations formed the basis of the evaluation which followed. The team 
chose to structure their discussions by means of the six basic questions 
which form the core of the Open University course Curriculum in Action 
Le team sought to find answers in their own way to the questions: 


In response to the first question, for ехатр 
noted: 


The main features picked out by 


QN л RUD FO 


What did the pupils actually do? 
What were they learning? 

How worthwhile was it? 

What did I do? 

What did I learn? 


What do I intend to do now? 
le, one of the students 


children as ways to help find 


information were: 


i 
ii 


iii 


But the above were only mentioned by 
and the others ‘fingered’ through 
upon something remotely rele 


In reply to 


The brighter ones were learning 
information. The skills gaines 
extent), use of table of contents ап 
and using pictures for informat: 
falter when using cross references а 
of copying large passages from t 
we discussed how to organise mat 
started to do this and n 
ones really only began to learn to sk 
clues from the pictures. Furtherm 
group, it was not possible 
bers. I think they learned some ne 
which is essential in finding out any ir 


use of index 
use of contents page 


use of pictures 
the few brighter members 


the pages until they came 


yant. 


‘What were they learning?’ the student continued: 

the basics to finding out relevant 
4 included skimming (to a relative 
а index, finding the main idea, 
ion. However, they tended to 
nd their note-taking consisted 
he books in question. Although 
erials and details, only two had 
ceeded much more practice. The slower 
im and a few gained some 
nore, as it was a mixed ability 
to spend extra time with these mem- 
w vocabulary about the Indians 
nformation relating to a topic. 
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The team concluded that ‘Not enough tuition was given to the slower 
children and the brighter ones were not really stretched enough’. They 
decided to regroup the children by ability and to design activities 
matched to their perception of each group’s present level of skill in 
findng information. 

The team continued with the cycle of designing activities, working 
with the children, observing their reactions, and then coming together 
as a team to discuss their findings, to evaluate the afternoon’s work and 
to plan the next stage of development. One student, for example, 
asked each child in her group to select the book that he had found most 
interesting in humanities and to design a card which would summarise 
how appropriate information could be found in that book. These cards 
would be made available to children in successive years. The student’s 
judgement in response to the question ‘How worthwhile was it?’ was: 


I feel it was worthwhile in that it gave extra practice in inform- 
ation skills and especially as the exercise appeared worthwhile to 
the children. However, I feel that it would have been further 
improved if the task set had been limited and the children had 
focused on one particular aspect rather than being distracted by 
all the other subjects throughout the book. 


In response to Question 5, she noted that she had learned: 


The need to analyse the obtaining of information skills at a 
deeper level. 


That in order to make a topic interesting for the children an end 
result must be shown which makes the task seem worthwhile. 


The team went on to make their own analysis of information- 
getting skills. Under the heading of ‘Making records and notes’ a 
student reports, for example: 


Perhaps this is the most difficult of the skills to obtain as it 
involves assimilation of ideas, breaking down information and 
processing it in one’s own words. At the early stages it is best to 
restrict information in order not to be distracted. It is noticeable 


that children tend to gain information ina holistic fashion rather 
than separating it. 
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At the conclusion of the Project, the team chose to make a joint 
statement about the work they had done. They wrote: 


We feel we have gained a sharper awareness of 


E the children's individual differences in regard to the skills 
involved 


» what to look for in childr 
their efforts 


en's work and how to evaluate 


and the next step in order to 


"where the children are' 
velopment of the 


achieve extension/progression in the de 


skills needed 
t of children’s limited 


N the ‘stumbling blocks’ arising ou 
experience and stage in language development and language 
skills generally 

X the variation in the degree of suitability of resources and 


appropriate criteria 10 apply in making a selection for 


children to use. 


We feel we have moved forward. We have a greater awareness of 
the problems involved in children’s development of these skills. 
While we do not expect an easy answer We feel we are now ina 
Position to look for an answer and we have a clearer idea of 
Where to focus our attention in developing these skills. We enjoyed 
working as a team and found our collaborative approach most 


Successful and profitable. 


pinion of the use of what they had 


done. Most replied that it was useful because 'We learn from books" 
and ‘We should help other children’. It is interesting that the team’s 
insight that the children appreciated a task with a product of practical 
benefit to others should be so borne out by the children’s own com- 
ments, Perhaps it is a relatively unusual experience for primary school 


Children. 

The teacher has said that she now feels that the importance of 
‘close looking’ is such that she is restructuring the first year humanities 
Programme to give her colleagues the opportunity to work with small 
groups of children for at least some of the time. 


The children were asked their О 
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Case Study 2: An Example of Applying Theory 
Reflecting upon his experience of IT-INSET, a tutor wrote: 


I can no longer evade what I formerly suspected, that an out- 
pouring of theory in the lecture room would never be a 
genuine part of the students’ professional attitudes. They will 
not take it on board in their professional careers, and will relegate 
theory to the examination hall and the interview room. For 
theory to inform their actual practice, they have got to appreciate 
its relevance when they are confronted with the complexity of a 
practical situation in the classroom. 


Many students commented that the two processes of observing 
classroom events and discussing them with the rest of the team had 
enabled them to ‘make sense’ of their college courses to a much greater 
degree. Typically a student described how she had not made ‘head or 
tail’ of a college-prescribed philosophy text but had returned to it after 
a team discussion of the value of some aspect of the children’s work 
and could then ‘see what he was getting at’. References were often 
made to the value of being able to remember recent actual classroom 
examples of the concepts tutors described in psychology lectures. It 
was clear that more experience of practice, particularly if it had been 
discussed, made more sense of theory. However, this one-way, often 
fortuitous, linking was the apparent extent of most of the relationships 
between practice and theory. Applying theory to practice by seeking 
and selecting external conceptualisations and explanations to illuminate 
or structure or extend those developed from the team’s own analysis of 
practice was relatively rare. No doubt, however, many tutors would 
echo the thoughts of one who wrote: 


At times I have felt vulnerable because at any time advice, etc., 
could be sought; you are expected to teach on the spot - very 
different from delivering a lecture on a given subject at a given 
time! 


It is also the case that the range of theory which is potentially 
relevant even to short periods of work in the classroom is immense. No 
tutor could feel equipped to draw the attention of his fellow team 
members to all the theory which might illuminate their practice. But 
to expect him even to attempt to do 50 is to cast his role as that of sole 
guardian and transmitter of theory. No member of any team is incap- 
able of finding and making use of printed and other resources and 
perhaps library skills should be a prerequisite for future teams. In one 
of the very few examples of sustained attempts to apply theory to the 
solution of a classroom problem, described in the following Case Study, 
the team did not expect anyone to be in possession of it already and it 
was the teacher who led the search. 
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Fe. qup ge team chose to work on was that of poor listening by 

учим ње junior children. Staff of the secondary school to which 

ШОТ л go had complained that every year pupils from the 

Па ТЕ had noticeable problems in attending to and following 

this А he team spent twenty mornings spread over two terms on 
problem and the teacher wrote of their starting point: 


In х : 
due course, I was introduced to my ‘team’ of three fourth year 


Honours B.Ed. girl students, plus their tutor. The girls were 
drama, geography and psychology students; their tutor was a 
Scientist. Together we made a fine team - not one of us knew 
anything about listening skills. 


The team’s solution was to look first to theory. However, the 


teacher continued: 


ess. Listening has justifiably been 
uage art - there seemed to bean 
terials which we could 


University, College and 


ds first we floundered, rudderl 
escribed as the neglected lang 
almost complete absense of research ma 


Start from. Fruitless hours were spent in 
Teachers’ Centre libraries. Most sources of information and 
n listening are American ог Australian in 
nding ones have still not 


them were put in five 


research materials о 
origin and some of the most relevant-sou 
turned up though library requests for 
months ago. 
In default of research material, the team turned to making their own 
analysis of the problem. They observed in other classes in the school 
and noted the listening demands made upon children through the 
chool and asked 


ру years. As a group, they visited the secondary s 
© teachers there to clarify their view of the listening problem. They 


began to work with the children in the class concerned, telling stories, 
и instructions, and holding discussions. As they did so, the team 
tempted to sort out what listening weaknesses existed. 
At this stage the team came upon the Schools Council Oracy Project 
Publication The quality of listening! _This provided them with a test of 


listening and a list of the skills involved. The value of these proved to be 
developing insights. They also 


о з 
s supplement and structure the team 5 ignts à 
abled the team to work outa comprehensive set of objectives for their 
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work with the children, something which would have been difficult to 
achieve entirely on the basis of their own analyses in the time available. 


The pupils were divided into four groups according to their measured 


listening ability. Each IT-INSET morning, four team members worked 
with the groups on agreed activities designed to improve their listening 
and the fifth member of the team observed. The team got together on 
each occasion to assess both the children's responses and the use of 
each of the activities. Other published material began to arrive and by 


no 


w the team could weigh up the contribution of each publication to 


the practical solution they were seeking to the problem of poor listen- 
ing. This in itself needed to be organised: 


It was necessary for relevant publications to be read and reviewed 
by one person, with written extracts produced, as there would 
have been insufficient time for all the team members to read a 
given publication in turn then act on its contents in time for them 
to be effective. 


The team sought answers in research to specific questions which 


they identified: 


Quite a number of indifferent readers did well on listening tests, 
while several good readers had disappointing listening test scores. 
It would be interesting to know if there is any published research 
material on the correlation of these two basic skills as one might 
have reasonably expected a higher correlation than this. 


They also drew on theoretical material for hypotheses which they 


ch 
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The team decided to investigate whether 'attentiveness' and 
hence ‘listening skill’ improves as a result of questions being 
posed before a verbal lesson instead of afterwards. This has a 
parallel in reading where it has been recommended that posing 
the questions first is more meaningful when conducting compre- 
hension activities. This establishes a 'searching set' which, it is 
claimed, is more potent than retrospective questioning which 
normally follows comprehension passages. Is there a similar 
effect on listening skills? 
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= ко, their work, the team had developed а greater appreciation 
penne nee of general development of language competence, 
Пана сме set of practical classroom activities which they had 
ee за ren to listen more effectively, and they had formu- 
A кш tentative conclusions such as ‘Perhaps teachers talk too 
Whee te he wrong level. 

fig 2 id individual members of the team gain from this interweav- 

heory and practice in attempting to solve a practical classroom 


problem? They speak for themselves: 


ia a е greatest benefits has been the relevance of all our 

efforts to my problem and my class. I have learned a 

үс ој things about classroom communication which will 
е to modify my practices. (Teacher) 


Th 8 3 
rough the team it was possible for me to develop a critical, 


analytical approach to a practical classroom problem. I also 
developed an improved critical awareness of my own practices 
аз a classroom teacher. As well as learning 10 appraise the curri- 
Culum, a more practical stance must be adopted of thinking of 


ways in which it might be improved. (Student) 


I c j Е : Р 3 
have kept a link with school rather than just pursuing academic 
Courses. (Student) 

for investigating classroom 
a team of equals, experience 
d a knowledge of listening 


А have gained а systematic strategy 
interaction, experience of working as 
of teaching primary age children, an 
skills. (Tutor) 

should always be critical of what 
thods, etc. I have also 
pment which will spur 


It А 
has convinced me that one 
о і. ;, 

ne is teaching, should always evaluate me 


gained a deeper interest in language develo 
те on to take part in other similar courses concerned with oracy 


апа literacy. (Student) 
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Case Study 3: An Example of Evaluating the Curriculum 


The most crucial question teachers ask is ‘How worthwhile was it?’ In 
the busy daily routine of the classroom, the question is perhaps neither 
asked nor answered often enough. The IT-INSET team provides its 
members with a little more time to reflect and, moreover, the оррог- 
tunity to exchange and clarify individual judgements and the criteria 
they are based on. 

These judgements are a central link in a chain of reflection about 
the curriculum. The gathering and analysis of information about the 
curriculum must precede judgements of its value. ‘How worthwhile 
was it?’ has to be asked about what children actually did and actually 
learned. The judgements of children’s real, and not imagined, experience 
of the curriculum can then give rise to effective and purposeful curric- 
ulum development. The following Case Study shows how teachers, 
tutor and students started from an evaluation of an area of the curri- 
culum not regarded as worthwhile and progressed through a cycle of 
development and evaluation. 


This Case Study concerns work with five fourteen year-olds in a special 
school for educationally sub-normal (moderate) children. Once again 
it illustrates the role of systematic analyses of practice in evaluating a 
curriculum problem and making appropriate changes. The team was 
made up of the class teacher, a staff tutor (a teacher designated as 
having in-service training responsibilities within the school), a tutor, 
and five fourth year Honours B.Ed. students. The headteacher fre- 
quently took part in the team discussions as well. 

The fact that the team outnumbered the children with whom they 
were working provided abnormally favourable conditions. However, 
this cannot detract from the learning achieved by the team which they 
can later put to use in more ordinary circumstances. Moreover, in the 
team’s judgement, the children benefited very considerably from the 
unusual amount of individual attention which they received. 

Neither tutor nor students had any previous special school experience. 
Far from this presenting problems, the teaching staff thought that it 
was a positive advantage to discuss an aspect of their curriculum with 
people who came fresh to it from work in other schools. They found 
themselves having to rethink some of their assumptions in order to 
justify their values and practice to fellow-professionals with a different 
frame of reference. 

The team worked together for one morning a week throughout the 
Autumn and Spring Terms, a total of twenty sessions. Each morning 
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un with a half-hour team meeting to review the plans for the 
ks т pes with the children occupied the rest of the morning 
bee ins dee by a further team meeting to evaluate the activities 
^ 2 er directions to be taken the following week. The class 
e ze ad responsibility for the remainder of the class from which 
in dmc pupils were withdrawn and the staff tutor had her own class. 

:опѕедиепсе the tutor and students worked on their own with the 
aeg and did much of their detailed planning in college. Although 
ire of the teachers from the practical work was not ideal 
ü T, nonetheless they were fully part of the thinking, evalua- 

on, and planning by means of the two morning meetings. 

А Тһе teachers had already made an evaluation and one of the students 
escribed the problem it presented as follows: 


These five children, in their penultimate year at school, had made 
little or no progress in reading and writing and it was not ех- 
Pected that they would be able to make progress in this area in 
their final two years. The problem recurs every year. A similarly 
sized group reaches this class not being able to read or write every 
twelve months and at the end of the year they are passed on to 
the leavers’ year without having made any measurable improve- 
ment. In previous years the school has concentrated heavily on 
literacy skills and has given this group @ lot of extra help. How- 
ever, as I have said, at the end of the year very little improve- 
ment can be noticed. The school therefore wondered whether 


it would be more beneficial to the children if the school dispensed 
nd writing and substituted for 


1. The brief for the team 
ing’ which could be 


with the extra tuition in reading а 
it something which could be more usefu 
Was to suggest the nature of that ‘someth 
тоге useful. 
A à preliminary team meeting. the teachers suggested that the most 
important need was for the children to develop certain skills and to- 
већег the team compiled the list of memory, concentration, language, 
Soci : 
Оса] awareness, money awareness, and confidence. 
t The first two sessions were given to enabling the tutor and students 
© gain a little familiarity with special education. One morning was 
Spent observing in different classes in the school and the other was 
5 ish 
Pent visiting a comparable school. 
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The team had agreed upon the area of the curriculum that they 
should develop but recognised that, to do so effectively, they needed 
to identify the skills the children lacked much more closely. The work 
began with each student taking a pupil out and closely observing him 
as the pair shopped, made telephone calls, and caught buses. The follow- 
ing week the pairs changed, each student taking out a different child but 
going through the same activities. An extract from a typical record 
reads: 


We tried telephoning the school and though she could repeat the 
number after me she forgot it as soon as she started dialling. With 
me telling her the numbers she dialled once without lifting the 
receiver, and again with her ear to it. I had to prompt her the 
whole time when she was speaking - she said nothing on her own, 
not even to answer the secretary. 


At this stage notes were compared and the children roughly graded on 
each of the listed skills as to whether they were ‘capable’, ‘capable with 
help’, or ‘not capable’ of each one. 

The team tried to find a common factor in the skills the individual 
children lacked. They realised that identifying one or more shared 
problems would enable them to develop the curriculum in a coherent 
and productive way. However, as a student recorded: 


The complete results of the assessment were inconclusive. No 
common factor immediately stood out. We therefore had to go 
back a stage further. We had to look for a common failing which 
underpinned all the areas assessed. After further discussion 
involving the whole team we agreed that ‘Language Skills’ and 
‘Confidence’ were involved in the other areas. We therefore 
decided that our strategy must be to boost the confidence and 
the language skills of the children. 


The team had then found its broad direction. The tutor and students 
were eager to develop drama as a vehicle for both language development 
and the growth of confidence. The teachers agreed that there should be 
experimentation in this area but emphasized their concern with partic- 
ular skills and concepts that the children needed for such things as hold- 
ing conversations, following instructions and asking directions. The 
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team progressively integrated specific teaching points into the media 
of games, activities and drama. 

h The increasingly precise specifications of skill and concept object- 
ives provided them with a checklist for assessing the pupils’ perform- 
ance, and this in turn contributed to the continuing cycle of evaluation 
and development. As one student commented: 


Most of the sessions we prepared for the pupils were designed for 
us to observe and identify their problems. I should point out that 
the periods we spent in observing the children were an integral 
and vital part of the Project. Only through careful observation 
and assessment could we attempt to develop their work in a posi- 


tive direction. 


rned with an aspect of language 


F 
Ог example, one cycle of work conce 
ifying its importance as a focus 


development began with the team just 
їп the curriculum: 


v this would affect 


We discussed what we had found out and hov 
reading and 


Because these pupils lack 
articularly important to them. 
for understanding 


future developments. 
Writing skills, oral expression is P 
They need language for communication, 
instructions and carrying them out. From conversation with the 


Pupils, it appeared that they had undergone normal experiences, 
holidays, etc., yet they were still silent and timid when asked to 
relate these. Therefore the group felt that attempts should be 
made to help the children participate more effectively in their 
conversations. 

nber of activities were designed, 
development. Each was evalu- 
drama activity as 


" Following from this conclusion, a nun 
"ae focusing on an aspect of language 

ed in turn. For example, a student reported on à 
follows: 


The children joined in the story very enthusiastically and even 
got up to dance, which I did not think they would, especially as 


there was no music. One thing that we did notice was that they 
included quite а lot of conversation quite naturally. John usually 


took the lead here, but the others always answered him. We 
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decided then that it would be useful to make more use of speech 
in the next story. 


On another occasion each student had a conversation with one of 


the children using pre-arranged questions to give practice in, and 


to 


assess, their use of particular skills. To test the grasp of directions 


the children were asked to explain how the student could find their 
home. One recorded: 


Barry did not distinguish how far or how long the journey would 
take. He gave the correct sequence of directions even though they 
were not elaborate. He did not use concepts of left or right, or 
numbers, though perhaps this was due to lack of prompting 
on my part. He used landmarks, though the names were not 
given. Overall, Barry's directions were fairly adequate but he 
spoke as though the person he was talking to already knew the 
area. Therefore his directions could be clarified. 


The students’ overall assessment of their achievements was modest: 


The progress of the five children was slow. At times it seemed as 
if no improvement had been made. In the second term, however, 
we noticed that the confidence of all the children was increasing; 
they were willing to participate in all activities, they began to 
initiate conversations with us before the sessions took place, 
talking freely about what they had done in the last few days, and 
they carried out the set activities in an organised manner, listening 
carefully to instructions. 


They recognised that much of the gain could have accrued simply from 
the individual attention the children had received, but another student 
commented: 
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Although perhaps we did not manage to work out a remediation 
programme for those children, what can be said was that our 
work was of an illuminatory kind. It seemed to highlight the 
children's areas of difficulty for the teachers, and before one can 
solve anything one must have the problems clear in one's mind. 
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One teacher commented that he had gained: 


Ал awareness of certain social skills that are lacking with these 
children and why they fail in certain situations. Teaching a large 
к; it is often difficult to identify specific problems in individual 
children. 


His colleague added that she had acquired: 
Greater insight into the most likely areas of failure in children 
at the lower end of the ESN(M) range when they are nearing 


School leaving age. 


Both teachers commented that they felt that a further re-examination 


of the curriculum was called for and that: 


different strategies as poss- 


We will also try to work out as many 
ms highlighted by the 


ible to help the children with the proble 
Project. 


Already, five more students have volunteered to pick up this work 
апа continue in the school through the next academic year. 


Case Study 4: An Example of Developing the Curriculum? 


Developing the curriculum should result in more worthwhile learning 
for children, more effective learning experiences, or both. In other 
Words, curriculum development should imply curriculum improvement. 
Considered improvement can only occur on the basis of an evaluation 
ОЁ the existing curriculum, its strengths, its weaknesses and its overall 
Value, A great deal of curriculum development, however, seems to 
Consist of the injection of new ideas and materials without regard to 
What went before and thus whether or not the curriculum is actually 
improved as a result is a matter of chance. 
With its ultimate focus on helping teachers, tutors and students to 
епћапсе children's learning IT-INSET has promoted the concept of 
Curriculum development as a cons f curriculum evaluation 
Та{һег than as a free-standing inspirational activity. The following 
Case Study shows how an art curriculum in а primary school grew 
Тот the continuing cycle of evaluation and development undertaken 
Y a team of teachers, students and a tutor working with several infant 


Classes. 


equence о 
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The three-week art curriculum development project, in which a dozen 
third year students took part, was the culmination of eighteen months 
of preparation. During that time, the tutor had visited the school one 
day a week teaching classes of each age group, and discussing the 
methods and results with the teachers. In this way, confidence and 
knowledge increased and relationships were established, so that when 
the students were introduced for an intensive period of concentration 
on five themes in art education, attitudes were positive. Students and 
teachers were able to discuss the work, in and out of school, well in 
advance of the start. 

At team manager, the tutor was autocratic. She selected the teams 
(knowing both the students and teachers well) and laid down firm 
guidelines for the running of the Project and the organisation of the 
three weeks in school. The students and teachers took no part in organ- 
ising the mechanics of the Project. Democracy came later, within the 
teams, when the students and teachers were wholly responsible for the 
content and management of their classroom work. At that stage, the 
tutor acted as facilitator and occasional arbitrator. 

Planning for June began in earnest in January, when written papers 
started to flow from the tutor to the potential participants, and dis- 
cussions began. Guidelines from the Central Project Team had been 
taken into account in planning the Project, so provision was made for 
a team approach, for a tightly controlled procedure for analysing 
practice in order to evaluate and develop the chosen aspects of the art 
curriculum, and for the involvement of other members of the school 
staff. Emphasis was placed on equality, within the teams, between the 
staff and student members. Five topics were chosen - pattern, printing, 
painting, colour, and drawing - and the aims of the Project agreed: 


he To intensify and expand work within the five topics, in 
order to begin to develop an art curriculum for the school; 
and 

2: To give the students the opportunity of experiencing 


curriculum development in action, working alongside 
teachers, for whom the Project would be in-service education. 


By the end of May, everyone involved had a clear idea of what they 
wanted to achieve, how to organise it, and how to record and evaluate 


their progress during the three weeks the students would spend in 
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school. Only the first lesson was planned, as one of the main objectives 
was to evaluate methods and content in order to build on the children’s 
learning in planning the next session. 

Twelve students and five teachers were directly involved. In each of 
the five parallel second-year infant/first-year junior classes, a team of 
three worked, consisting of the class teacher and two students. The two 
Temaining students acted as general assistants, providing an invaluable 
back-up service for any team needing help, collating information, and 
releasing whole teams for discussions by taking classes. One or two 
teachers from other classes were linked with each team, in order to 
keep in touch with the Project through classroom visits, class exchanges 
and discussions with the team. 

Every morning was devoted to art. Members of the team worked to 
а rota, each taking a different role each day, with definite responsibili- 
ties: the ‘teacher’ was responsible for explaining, organising and direct- 
ing according to the team's plans; the ‘assistant’ helped with the teach- 
ing where needed; and the ‘recorder’ observed and noted the children’s 
reactions, movements, language, and difficulties, without (in theory) 
becoming involved in the activities. In the afternoon, the class teacher 
caught up with normal teaching, and the students prepared for the next 
day, gathering resources, collecting materials, and displaying work. 

Towards the end of the morning and sometimes during lunchtime, 
the all-important team discussion took place. Since evaluation was 
Considered essential to the Project, the daily team discussion was the 
Cornerstone. Both the students and the teachers were already familiar 
With the use of the ‘six questions’, and agreed to “Пы irai 
of each morning's work by answering them. In pisa п. md 
tall order; discussing all the questions at the deep level o "i ud ex 
became the norm was too time-consuming. Usually, Mex iin 
Concentrated on one or two. This framework proved useful, promoting 


that it was 
frank i iccussion. There was general agreement that 
and lively discussion. formation and opinions for 


Worthwhile and enjoyable to pool ideas, in m 
the Broup to sort ER *Having to put things into wage Sopa c 
°wn thoughts’, said one student, while a comment from 
©xpressed the feeling of many: 


concerned with ‘doing’ - it has 


‘So much of a class teacher's time 15 : 
king 100: 


been rewarding to have time for thin 
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Evidence from the ‘recorder’ figured prominently in the discussion 
of the children’s learning and often revealed unplanned, unexpected, 
and sometimes unwanted results. Detailed analysis of this evidence led 
to discoveries about the children’s needs and the teacher’s role, and 
encouraged careful consideration of the progression of skills, based 
on the actual abilities of the children. So development followed evalu- 
ation: in the words of a student, ‘You had to relate what you had done 
to what you were going to do’. 

A written record of the discussion was kept (another of the recorder’s 
tasks) and later significant points from all the teams’ records were 
incorporated in ‘schemes of work’, in the form of aims, objectives, 
characteristics of development stages, and suggestions for teachers’ 
activities. Examples of children’s work were kept in folders for future 
reference, to show the stages of work and variations of ability. Children 
were also interviewed about their reactions (using a version of the ‘six 
questions’). Some also recorded their thoughts on the Project in writing 
- a useful exercise, as their strongest impressions tended to come to the 
fore. 

Three weeks of concentration on one area of the curriculum is 
unusual; more than a term’s work was squeezed into that intensive 
period. Coming after the students’ final teaching practice, and towards 
the end of the school year, the Project was exhausting, but enormous 
enthusiasm was generated. Spirits, and occasionally feelings, ran high. 
Fortunately, the teams were well-matched - in only one case was there a 
clash of philosophies, counteracted by the easy-going nature and tact 
of one of the participants and the intervention of an arbitrator. Creati- 
vity flourished in the children, whose enjoyment of the novelty of the 
teaching was reflected in their willing response and the high standard of 
their work. The teachers particularly appreciated ‘the opportunity to 
stand back from a situation and consider the children’s reactions - to 
note how they tackled a task and what skills were acquired’. They 
enjoyed the teamwork (‘one person sparking off another’) and saw the 
value of learning from mistakes with the support of others. The students 
benefited by working in partnership with experienced teachers. They 
could see that ‘many of the theories discussed in education lectures 
have been put into practice here’. One said ‘It has been very interesting 
to see how a specific area of the curriculum develops, and the problems 
that arise from attempting to put it into some sort of practice’. Another 
commented ‘Youre making us think, aren’t you?'. 
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Few of the participants had admitted to any aptitude for art before 
the Project. By the end, all felt that they could see its place in the 
curriculum and had overcome their fears of teaching the subject. A 
year after the Project ended, the teachers were asked whether there 
had been any lasting results. The unanimous opinion was that positive 
attitudes remained in the children, and that the skills and techniques 
learnt during the Project had been used and built upon by them and, 
indeed, passed on to newcomers to the class. The teachers themselves 
felt that the confidence gained through their greater understanding 
of art teaching enabled them to experiment and to help the children 
more effectively. As yet, no great impact has been made upon the rest 
of the school, but plans are afoot to ensure that as the ‘Project children’ 
move up school their undoubted skills will be developed. 

The art curriculum development project was stimulating, fruitful, 
demanding, tiring, and enjoyable. The relative maturity of the students 
Was advantageous to the teamwork: each member had a contribution to 
make, and yet could learn from the others. Adequate time for prepara- 
tion meant that aims were clear, the organisation agreed, and relation- 
ships and attitudes established before the Project began. The discussions, 
Which were the key feature throughout, consolidated the team work, 
and allowed true evaluation and development. The success of the 
Project was largely due to the willing co-operation of the participants, 
their high degree of commitment, and their energy. Some lapses were 
inevitable: misunderstandings did occur, but the underlying goodwill 
prevailed. Each team member felt a personal and professional gain: 


their reward was in the children's learning. 


Case Study 5: An Example of Working as a Team 


i i tral tenet of IT-INSET. School- 
"n прогноз ӨГ Mog d development can only occur if staff 
nsibility requiring thoughtful dis- 


соЦеа d it as a joint respo 4 ought 
Шон ара tie Suas of tasks. The attitudes and skills involved 


Tequire practice and reflection and the teacher-tutor-student collabor- 


k A 5 is designed to provide that experience. 
ative approach to curriculum issues so К is manifest in the first four 


The i m work in cl Бани 

сш нау of бат wo Co cml а sace such а 
ib d students dis: à 

ud described teacher, tutor ya used freely in the evaluation reports 

pepe ug E r-chosen curriculum issue as 


апа reflects the acceptance of the teachei 
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a joint concern. The focus is squarely on the pupils and the curriculum 
and ‘who does what’ and ‘who learns from whom’ in the team is sub- 
ordinate to maximising the contribution as a whole to solving the curri- 
culum problem. 

Effective team co-operation was not always achieved by teachers, 
tutors and students even when they were working together in the same 
classroom. Sometimes the students were divided between two or more 
classrooms and the tutor was thus a member of the same number of 
sub-teams. The team as a whole lost the vital element of common 
classroom experience. However, these circumstances are both nearer 
to those of school colleagues attempting to share the evaluation and 
development process and nearer to those in which college staffing will 
most often place teams. The following Case Study illustrates team мог 
among members distributed in different classrooms. 


The team of seven, consisting of three fourth year B.Ed. students 
each paired with a teacher, and the tutor, worked in a large 9-1 
middle school. Two staff tutors joined the team. These are teachers 
with special responsibility for initial, induction and in-service training 
who have undertaken a two-term part-time course in preparation for 
their role. Before the Project began, the headteacher, deputy head, 
three teachers, and the two staff tutors met to plan how it was to 
organised and what its outcome would be. The chosen curriculum issue 
was language development and the class teachers concerned had already 
been engaged for three years on designing the language aspect of the 
curriculum. It was intended that the team should help carry this work 
forward and should make their own contribution to it. Mechanisms 
were planned for disseminating the IT-INSET work to the rest of the 
staff of 28. The staff tutors were given a key role in this and, in addition 
to generally supporting and facilitating the work of the team; were 
asked to feed back progress to the headteacher and to other colleagues 
at senior staff meetings and year group meetings. а 

Although the team was distributed between three classrooms, its 
members were assigned a common curriculum focus and a common 
role in the school. The juxtaposition of the team with the rest of 
the staff may in itself have helped them to develop a sense of identity 
despite their scattered locations. The headteacher considered it most 
important that the students and tutor should be absorbed into the 
total school. He wrote: 


Tutor and students have to be brought into the school and their 
efforts meshed with those of the school's teachers with whom 
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they are to work ... They need to be appraised of the school’s 
general practices ... Time must be given for their settlement 
within the school and for their acceptance on social no less than 
educational grounds. 


The students were therefore not sent into their separate classrooms 
and expected to being work immediately. Rather, several weeks were 
devoted to giving them the opportunity to get to know the school, the 
way it worked, the teachers and the thinking on language development. 

When the work began, each student paired up with one of the class 
teachers. The tutor circulated, although tending to gravitate to one of 
the classrooms; this often seems to have been the case with IT-INSET 
tutors who had to concern themselves with several classes simultan- 
eously. One teacher-student pair concentrated on reading, another on 
writing and the third on oral language. Each pair tended to work in 
the same way and this is described by one of the teachers: 


From the start we made a point of working together as equal 
partners, although the teacher was in the stronger negotiating 
position. The teaching, observing, note-taking, preparation, 
suggesting future approaches, reading, etc., were shared as equally 
as possible. This required a considerable amount of time for con- 
sultation, usually a brief consultation before the lesson and about 
half an hour afterwards. Thus the amount of consultation time 
exceeded actual teaching and observation time. Periods of obser- 
vation revealed what pupils were actually doing and suggested 
topics to be investigated. More specific observations were made to 
see how pupils approached tasks, how pupils interacted with the 
teacher, what pupils did that was planned for and not planned 
for. For some of these observations checklists were used and 
reading and motivation tests were administered. 


The consultations were made possible by the tutor and the staff 
tutors providing substitute cover. It is easy to imagine that these 
partnerships and the teacher-tutor-student trio could have become the 
significant teams with a loss of the sense of the larger unit. This possi- 
bility was obviated by a weekly lunchtime team meeting attended by 
all seven team members together with the two staff tutors. It seems to 
have been this regular bringing together of the whole team which 
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maintained their sense of a shared focus on language development and 
thus on their joint contribution to the work of the school. Although 
they reported on and discussed their individual classroom work, the 
obvious purpose was to further a combined reconsideration of the 
curriculum. One of the staff tutors provides his perception of the 
team meetings: 


It was decided that there should not be an obvious leader. The 
three ‘layers’ of people - teacher, tutor and students - were 
working on a problem in the development of the curriculum of 
the school because they wanted to do so. Meetings were chaired 
by every member of the team. The only official role of ‘recorder 
for the team’ was held by the tutor. The essence of this special 
kind of team work has been a most interesting and rewarding 
experiment and experience, The fact that such a group of people 
has been able to focus on an area of the curriculum and then 
discuss their successes, misgivings or doubts, and find a means 
of improving these, can only be beneficial to children’s learning 
and the teachers’ professionalism. 


Case Study 6: An Example of Involving Other Teachers 


IT-INSET is designed as a means to an end. The further purpose of the 
activity and of the learning by team members is to generate a continu- 
ing review of the curriculum by all staff in the schools concerned. The 
Central Project Team’s original view was that evaluation and develop- 
ment begun in one or two classrooms would gradually involve more 
teachers as team members moved out of the original classroom and 
paired up with other colleagues. This has rarely happened. 

A major reason is that so far, at least, most schools have been 
involved in IT-INSET for only one or two terms. Clearly much more 
time than this is needed to establish a team and its work in one class- 
room sufficiently firmly for the teachers initially involved to seek 
confidently to involve others. It was envisaged that contact would 
have to extend over two years or more before such diffusion occurred. 

A second, unanticipated, reason seems to be that an IT-INSET 
team can be seen by the rest of the staff as exclusive, absorbed in its 
own work on what may seem to be the private concerns of one or 
two teachers. This is the more likely if the headteacher has not intro- 
duced IT-INSET as an interest, responsibility and opportunity for the 
whole school, albeit beginning in one or two classrooms. A solution 
adopted by one college was to aim for the involvement of a large part 
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or all of the staff from the outset and this approach will be illustrated 
in Case Study 7. 

This Case Study, however, illustrates the diffusion of IT-INSET 
through a whole school as originally envisaged; significantly, this 
was the only school involved in the Project for three years. It was 
a part of the original Project design that the same students should 
continue in a school throughout its IT-INSET involvement. This was 
not the case in this example, three different groups of students joined 
the school in turn. 


The team first consisted of six students, a tutor, the headteacher and 
one teacher in a suburban junior school. Eventually the team included 
all six members of the school staff. The Project began in 1978 when the 
local college offered the new headteacher the possibility of IT-INSET 
in her school Both she and her deputy were keen on developing a 
science curriculum in the school, and welcomed the advantages of the 
extra materials, facilities and specific curricular expertise offered by 
the college. In the context of the longer-term involvement of other 
members of staff, two of the reasons given by the head for adopting 
IT-INSET in her school are significant, the second because of its impli- 
cations for the development of a whole school science curriculum: 


The teachers that I eventually wanted to be involved in this 
type of work were not ones who would attend in-service courses 
in their own time. IT-INSET would bring in-service work into a 
practical classroom situation. 

My deputy was keen to be involved and saw it as an ideal 
opportunity to try out new ideas and ways of working with small 
groups of children because of the student participation, and 
because of the theoretical help which would be provided by the 


college tutor assigned to the school. 


The Project began in 1978/79 with just the deputy head's class of 
fourth year juniors, six students, and a college tutor, together with the 
active participation of the head. The large amount of experimental 
work that was possible for the children as a result of this artificially 
low pupil/teacher ratio, coupled with the evident enthusiasm of those 
involved, quickly communicated itself to other members of staff and to 
other children in the school. Science activities were begun in other 
classes, and the outline of a syllabus for the whole school was rapidly 
developed. By September 1979, two more teachers asked to be actively 
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involved in the Project, inspired, as the college tutor said, by “Ле 
stimulus and example of the success of their colleagues within the 
Project'. Six different students joined the team; this did not appear 
to be a hindrance to the development of the work from the school's 
point of view. 

It may be important that not only were other members of staff 
actually using the curriculum that was being developed, but also the 
students were taking lessons unconnected with science with non-IT- 
INSET classes, thus perhaps helping to break down barriers for the 
future. In any event, by March 1980 it was decided that the Project 
would extend into a third and final phase during the academic year 
1980/81 for teachers new to the school. As a result, all classes in the 
school were involved with IT-INSET, although not all necessarily 
had students attached to them. The deputy head, interestingly, felt 
that he could contribute more by not having any students but by 
taking his whole class plus half that of one of his colleagues, thus 
facilitating a more favourable situation in that teacher's classroom 
for the part of the week devoted to IT-INSET. By the end of the three 
years, teachers were able confidently to tackle an area of the curric- 
ulum in which few of them had any previous expertise. There had been 
some apprehension of science and it is certainly possible that some of 
the teachers who became involved would not have attended a con- 
ventional in-service course. 

It might, finally, be worthwhile to attempt to pinpoint the main 
factors that brought about this extension of IT-INSET through the 
school. The respective roles of the head. and of the college tutor were 
clearly of pivotal importance. The enthusiasm and expertise that 
they were able to bring to bear must be deemed to be necessary con- 
ditions for any long-term success. In addition, the development of a 
detailed syllabus and the obvious classroom advances that were made 
all encouraged other staff actively to interest themselves. Finally, the 
long-term planning ensured that there was the opportunity gradually 
to become involved without any urgent pressure. 


Case Study 7: An Example of a College's Organisation of IT-INSET 

АП of the colleges nominated a co-ordinating tutor for IT-INSET who 
was responsible both for the internal college organisation of the Project 
and for liaison with the local education authority and with the Central 
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Project Team. In a minority of cases, that co-ordinator was the only 
one in the college involved with IT-INSET, but most college co-ordina- 
tors were responsible for working with up to 30 colleagues who were 
taking part in the activities of the school-based teams. 

The ways in which the co-ordinating tutors executed their role 
varied considerably, but typically the first task was to negotiate a 
proposal to enter IT-INSET through the relevant boards and com- 
mittees of the college. A small working group was then established 
including representatives of the college course(s) involved, the in- 
service department, and the local education authority, The mechanism 
for identifying schools was then agreed and a programme of visiting 
headteachers to explain IT-INSET was begun. Almost universally, the 
tutors sought out interested individuals and saw IT-INSET as serving 
teachers rather than schools. Meanwhile, arrangements were put in 
hand to identify other tutors who would work with. the teams, to 
negotiate their timetables, and to lead discussions with them about 
IT-INSET. 

Quite frequently at least one meeting of the headteachers, teachers 
and tutors (and often students) was held before the work in school 
began. Once IT-INSET was in progress, a number of co-ordinating 
tutors arranged one or two meetings for different combinations of 
tutors, teachers and students, and sometimes all three together, to 
discuss how the work was going and to solve any problems that arose. 
Sometimes the co-ordinating tutor paid a visit to each of the schools 
to discuss progress with the headteachers and the teams but the IT- 
INSET responsibility rested substantially on the tutors actually involved. 

There was much discussion in the early days of the Project about 
the desirability of making an in-service award available to the teachers 
and providing some appropriate input for them, in addition to the 
classroom discussions with the tutor. In the event, almost all the 
colleges decided to wait upon some experience of IT-INSET before 
beginning to think about the kind of additional in-service provision 
and accompanying award which might best serve the purposes of 
IT-INSET. А r У 

One college, however, did provide an informal in-service course for 
the teachers, though without an award. The co-ordinating tutor also 
saw the IT-INSET target as the whole school rather than individual 
teachers. In order to achieve these ends effectively, the tutor organised 
the whole programme more tightly than perhaps others would necess- 
arily choose to do. However, the work of this college is selected as a 
Case Study, both because the structure is unusual and because the 
INSET side of the Project was particularly successful, to judge by the 


evaluations of the heads and teachers. 
The co-ordinating tutor invited four colleagues, two full- and two 


part-time, to join her in implementing IT-INSET. The five have joint 
responsibility for the ‘Early childhood education' initial training 
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course and for all in-service work offered by the college related to that 
age-group. The co-ordinating tutor described them as 'а cohesive and 
mutually supportive group’. Contact was frequent in the ordinary 
course of their work and thus they were readily able to maintain a 
regular exchange of ideas and experience of IT-INSET. 

The second year of the initial training course was chosen for IT- 
INSET because the Project was ‘seen as fitting appropriately into the 
existing programme of second year school involvement (one day a 
week for two terms)’. The students also begin to study curriculum 
theory in their second year and so the Project offered the opportunity 
‘to link this aspect of theoretical study to a genuinely practical situation’. 

As a result of this existing pattern of day attachments to schools in 
addition to teaching practice, a variety of schools were well known to 
the tutors (as were the tutors to the schools). Moreover, the co-ordin- 
ating tutor decided to invite those schools to participate in which a 
teacher had recently attended an in-service course in early childhood 
education. A letter of invitation was sent to the headteachers of these 
schools and nine accepted after consultation with their respective 
staffs. Each school was asked to nominate a ‘liaison teacher’ who would 
undertake to attend meetings in college and to act as a channel of 
communication to her colleagues. In order to involve several teachers 
in each school, it was agreed that the students, generally four to a 
school, would each pair up with a different teacher. Each team was 
school- rather than classroom-based and consisted of all the teachers, 
the students, the headteacher and the tutor. 

The number of students involved was constrained by the number 
of volunteering schools and so the remainder of the year group took 
part in their usual form of school attachment in other schools. Four 
of the tutors each had responsibility for two IT-INSET schools and one 
other, while the co-ordinating tutor joined the team in the ninth 
IT-INSET school and maintained general responsibility for all of them. 
She herself remarked that "Ideally, one tutor should be responsible for 
one school only’. 

A first meeting was held for the headteachers and teachers in order 
to explain the Project further, to confirm their willingness to take part, 
and to begin identification of the areas for study within each school. 
Shortly before the work in school began a further meeting was held at 
which members of the Central Project Team talked about IT-INSET 
and led small workshop groups through a consideration of ideas and 
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material drawn from the Open University course Curriculum in Action. 
This meeting was followed two weeks later by a second workshop at 
which the tutors introduced a discussion on the way in which the 
existing curriculum might be analysed and the work in school structured. 
The agreed intention was for each group of staff colleagues to prepare 
a detailed scheme of work in any chosen area. Immediately before the 
Project began in the schools, teachers, tutors and students met socially 
for tea. 

In the course of the first term, headteachers, teachers and students 
analysed all aspects of the situation, defined objectives, and both 
planned and implemented appropriate learning experiences. On three 
further occasions the liaison teachers, often accompanied by interested 
colleagues, attended meetings at the college to feed back their progress 
and to discuss plans for the next stage. At each of these meetings, the 
content of the students’ concurrent curriculum theory course was 
presented to the teachers in a suitably modified way. For example, 
the topics of curriculum planning and of evaluation were both intro- 
duced by means of a simulation which enabled the teachers to draw 
heavily on their own experience. In the course of the ensuing dis- 
cussion, the tutors introduced the appropriate theoretical concepts 


and vocabulary. S. | 
The liaison teachers were asked to conduct sessions in school with 


their colleagues to keep them abreast of the work done in college. The 
tutors took part in the classroom work and acted as on-the-spot con- 
Sultants. Many meetings were held by each school team and various 
combinations of its members. | 

The focus turned to evaluation in the second term. Sessions were 
held in college as before and the work in school followed а commonly 
agreed pattern and sequence. The teams were given deadlines for the 
completion of each stage and all members were asked to keep full 
records of their progress which were eventually compiled into a file 
for each team. In addition to a diary of the two terms work, this 
file contained the completed scheme of work. The co-ordinating 
tutor regularly circulated two kinds of document. One outlined the 
Purposes and the content of the work to be accomplished at each 
stage and the other contained progress reports. — T4. 

The students’ role was to support the curriculum review in the 
School by taking part in school-based s ы oe 
situational analysis, experimenting with the teachers in providing 
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a variety of learning experiences, and sharing in the classroom evalua- 
n. In addition they were given plenty of opportunities to work with 
children in the usual way during what was effectively their first teach- 


tio 


ing practice. 


of 
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At the conclusion of this work separate meetings were held for 
teachers and students to discuss their responses to the evaluation 
questions. The effect on the schools is best summed up in the words 


one of the headteachers: 


The team ‘gelled’ very quickly - and got off to a good working 
start immediately - generating a high level of activity with teachers 
and, of course, children - and this was maintained throughout. 
Co-operation, always good, was increased, with marked sharing 
of ideas, expertise and resources - also support - exceptionally 
valuable among teachers of varying experience, ability and con- 
fidence. This ensured the continuity and endurance of the Project 
- one could not ‘drop out’ as easily as in other types of INSET - 
and did not wish to!! Support got people over some of the 
hiatus that will occur in a long-term commitment. A lot of 
highly professional, deep-thinking discussion went on all the 
time, formally and informally. 

The Project was extremely valuable. Taking part in it has 
given us all renewed insight into our work, We have all acquired a 
‘professional technique’ we feel, a structure of observation, 
planning, assessing and evaluating that we will now apply to 
other areas of our work. 

As teachers we have valued the clear well-defined lectures 
and hand-outs from our colleagues in the college’s education 
department. So often INSET has not provided this framework - 
and we have enjoyed ‘being taught’ as well as being involved. 

Apart from the obvious contribution to the work of the 
children, I value what is has given to the teachers as professionals 
- the opportunities to develop their skills as teachers, of course, 
but also to practise taking responsibility, learning to delegate, 
finding leadership qualities within themselves, practising manage- 


ment, in fact - all contributing to the higher efficiency of the 
whole school. 


Case Studies of ITINSET 


Case Study 8: An Example of the Role of an LEA in IT-INSET 


In the case of almost every college, local education authority advisers 
played some role in IT-INSET. Other than in one or two instances 
where a college’s involvement was very small-scale, local authorities’ 
formal agreement to the schools’ participation in IT-INSET was sought 
and given, and very often advisers played an important part in deciding 
which schools should be invited to take part. Now that the early 
experimentation is over and the potential contribution of IT-INSET 
to the schools is more apparent, it is hoped that local education auth- 
orities will want to make it an integral part of their overall INSET 
provision, Meanwhile one authority did participate rather more fully 
than most in IT-INSET and its experience forms the substance of the 


last Case Study. 


Approached by a local voluntary college for approval of an experi- 
mental IT-INSET programme, the local education authority gave 
conditional agreement. First, any school involved must have a staff 
tutor. These are local authority appointees who have undertaken a 
two-term part-time course to equip them to take responsibility for 
co-ordinating initial training, induction and in-service work in their 
own schools. Secondly, the schools involved must represent the variety 
of provision made by the local education authority for the age-group in 
Which the college was interested. Thirdly, the number of schools must 
be small so that the Project could be carefully monitored. 

With the agreement of the authority, the college invited all the staff 
tutors in the authority to a meeting to hear about IT-INSET from the 
tutors in charge of INSET and the appropriate section of the initial 
training course and from the Senior Research Fellow. More than 80 
staff tutors attended and widespread interest was evident from their 
questions and comments. The staff tutors were asked to discuss IT- 
INSET with their headteachers and other colleagues and to attend a 
second meeting, accompanied by their headteachers, if they would 
Positively like to take part. Further discussion took place at the second 
meeting and IT-INSET in action was described by a tutor from a college 


which had become involved earlier. А 
The interest in the Project was overwhelming. However, the local 


education authority considered it appropriate to Stari with a relatively 
small number of schools and, in any case, the college's staffing provision 
and the number of students available that year precluded any large- 
scale operation. In the event it was decided that three schools should 
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take part and that these should be schools which were likely to provide 
the opportunity for the potential of IT-INSET to be demonstrated. 
The authority played a key role in selecting, from the many possible 
alternatives, one primary, one middle and one special school. 

It was at this stage that the actions of this local education authority 
diverged from those of most others in терага to IT-INSET. While the 
schools were visited in the usual way by the Project co-ordinating 
tutor from the college, they were also visited on more than one occasion 
by advisers. The advisers discussed the Project in general with the 
headteachers, staff tutors and class teachers who would be involved. 
They also discussed the various Suggested topics put forward by the 
schools for study by the IT-INSET teams, though the actual decisions 
on which suggestions should be adopted were made by the teams. There 
appear to have been two important consequences of this involvement of 
the advisers. First, IT-INSET appears to have been invested with a 
Status and importance greater than it enjoyed when negotiations were 
conducted only by a college, no matter how good the relationship be- 
tween school and college. Secondly, the schools entered the Project 
with clear expectations of the benefits which should accrue to individual 
teachers and to the schools as a whole, From the outset, this strengthened 
the INSET component of the Project by comparison with many, 
though not all, instances where it was set up by a college alone, where 
the initial training component tended to dominate. It was noticeable 
that all three headteachers were among the minority in the Project as 
à whole who took a very active part in establishing IT-INSET in their 
schools and supporting it philosophically and practically throughout 
its life. АП three, for example, ensured that adequate discussion time 
was available for the teams. 

The college held a meeting for the headteachers, staff tutors, class 
teachers, tutors, and students who were to be involved on the evening 
before the Project started. This took the form of brief talks from the 
co-ordinating tutor, Senior Research Fellow, and one IT-INSET tutor 
from another college. These were followed by a workshop in which 
ideas and materials from Curriculum in Action were discussed and the 
school teams began to talk through their chosen issues. This meeting 
was attended by the primary, middle and special school advisers. 

IT-INSET work continued for two terms. During this period the 
advisers visited the schools and talked to those involved, assessing the 
quality and the contribution of IT-INSET to the schools. At the 
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conclusion of the Project, the Chief Education Officer made the follow- 
ing comment: 


The teachers’ gains would seem to be: 

(i) the opportunity to take an objective view of the chosen 
area of study; 

(ii) the opportunity for discussion with young people outside 
the school environment; 

(її) the necessity to undertake some reading, research and study 
and to organise their work so that it can be monitored; 

(iv) the opportunity to evaluate the progress made in discussion 
with others; 

(v) the opportunity to teach in front of others and to have the 
benefit of constructive criticism; 

(vi) the opportunity to see others teach and so be able to 
observe and analyse the children 's learning. 


As a first step towards wider dissemination, the local education 
authority devoted two sessions of the staff tutor course which was in 
Progress at the time to IT-INSET. At the first of these, the Senior 
Research Fellow described the purposes of the Project and something 
of its pattern nationally. The staff tutors from each of the three schools 
involved then described and assessed their own experience of IT-INSET. 
At the second session, the staff tutors discussed the actual work that 
had been done in the curriculum areas concerned. The local authority 
asked that the work should be recorded in a document for circulation 
to the rest of the staff in each of the schools and is considering whether 
to ask the teachers involved to present and discuss their work with 
teachers in other schools. Plans are now taking shape to extend IT- 


INSET into secondary schools. 


Notes 


1. А. Wilkinson, L. Stratta, and P. Dudley The quality of listening. London, 
М i ^ f 

T а a was written by the tutor concerned, Maureen Greenland 
(formerly of Sheffield Polytechnic). 
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The Principles in Practice 
In order to improve the quality of education provided in schools, 
teachers, students and tutors need to engage systematically and 
continuously in: 


1. Analysing practice; 


2 Applying theory; 


3. Evaluating the curriculum; 

4. Developing the curriculum; 

5. Working as a team; and 

6. Involving other teachers in the school. 


These six principles define both the objectives and the characteristics 
of IT-INSET. The first six of the preceding Case Studies provide 
examples of how teams actually went about applying each principle to 
their classroom work. It is evident that by attempting to analyse their 
practice, to apply theory to it, and so on, team members provided 
themselves with the opportunity to become more skilled in each of 
those areas. It is this learning from doing in relation to each of the six 
principles which is the focus of the IT-INSET approach for both 
students and teachers. 

These six principles are not, of course, new in teacher education. For 
example, tutors have always encouraged initial training students to 
evaluate their lessons and have expected that theory transmitted 
through in-service B.Ed. courses will have repercussions in the class- 
room. However, three novel features attend the six principles in an 
IT-INSET context. First, IT-INSET was designed to provide extensive 
Opportunities to put all six principles into practice; for example, an 
actual curriculum is evaluated, theory is related to a real classroom 
problem. Secondly, IT-INSET was designed to encourage teachers, 
students and tutors to put the principles into practice in an inter- 
related way so that they can serve their practical purpose effectively. 
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Thus theorising, or applying theory, is only of value if it follows the 
analysis of actual practice; analysis of practice together with the appli- 
cation of theory must be a prerequisite for curriculum evaluation; 
evaluation must itself precede curriculum development. All of these 
principles are implemented by a team which later seeks to involve other 
teachers in the total process. The third novel feature of IT-INSET is 
that is was designed to contribute to the work of the whole school 
in which it takes place. The first five principles, initially employed 
by an IT-INSET team within a classroom, should underpin the curric- 
ulum review undertaken by the staff team within the whole school. 
The sixth principle, that of involving other teachers, is the link from 
IT-INSET team to staff team, from classroom to school. 

The crucial question for the Central Project Team in evaluating 


the IT-INSET Project was: 


students and tutors analyse practice, 


To what extent did teachers, 
work as 


apply theory, evaluate and develop the curriculum, 
teams and involve other teachers? 


The Nature of the Evidence 


tended by considerable difficulties 


Evaluation in education is always at | ultie 
e IT-INSET approach in action 15 


and uncertainties. Evaluation of th oach 
no exception. Before presenting the data, therefore, it is important to 


make a number of points about the nature of the evidence available. 

The large scale of the Project made it inevitable that evidence was 
collected mainly in the form of written answers to questions, although 
these were supplemented as far as possible by visits to schools and 
discussions with team members. In compressing many hours of class- 
room work, thought and discussion into a written report, team members 
Were bound to leave much unsaid and thus sometimes to understate 
their own achievements. (It is taken 10 be very unlikely that a teacher, 
tutor or student will report thought or work which did not actually 
take pla 

The x spent on IT-INSET by the majority of teams UM 
shorter than the Central Project Team considers to be necessary "or the 
full benefits to be reaped from the classroom work. The лат 
of teams were assessed at a relatively early stage In their work, and the 
evidence therefore reflects incomplete IT-INSET experience. 
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It is also the case that even these short periods of implementation 
may give rise to longer term benefits, or indeed regressions, which are 
untapped by an assessment made at the end of the period of IT-INSET 
activity. As with any other Project, an evaluation at this stage must 
therefore represent only an interim appraisal. 

Finally, there is the question of the extent to which the evidence 
of the implementation of the six principles is specifically attributable 
to the IT-INSET experience. Team members would already have a 
greater or lesser degree of competence in respect of some of the skills ` 
involved before starting on the Project. Moreover, some gains could be 
expected during the Project from influences other than IT-INSET. 


Defining the Levels of Implementation 


Recognising the problematic nature of the evidence, the Central Project 
Team set out to assess the levels of implementation of the six principles, 
and the extent of their interaction. The first task was to devise opera- 
tional definitions of levels of implementation of the six principles. This 
was done by studying considerable numbers of evaluation reports (the 
replies of participants to the questions listed in Figure 3.1, p. 42). As 
notions of the levels began to emerge, were sharpened, defined, and 
committed to paper, members of the Central Project Team independ- 
ently assessed evaluation reports and then compared their conclusions. 
Differences in perception were talked through and the levels more 
closely defined. The process was repeated when the Research Assistant 
joined the team and occasional checks during the period of analysis 
revealed an inter-judge reliability of over 80 per cent with differences 
very rarely of more than one level. 

Each of the six principles gives rise to a rather different kind of 
activity. “Applying theory’ is obviously a different activity from *work- 
ing as a team’, for example. Yet there was a similarity in the levels of 
progress towards full implementation across all six principles. Team 
members appeared to begin by simply carrying out the activity relating 
to a principle. At the next discernible level they appeared to carry out 
the activity with a clear recognition of its function. At a further level 
still, they appeared to use the activity to serve their own evaluation and 
development purposes. 

These three levels were characterised as ‘doing’, ‘conceptualising’ 
and ‘applying’ and, for convenience, were labelled levels 1, 2 and 3. 
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The principles are all components of a single process of collaborative 
review of the curriculum. It was inevitable, therefore, that the higher the 
level at which team members operated, the more they interrelated the 
principles and the activities to which they give rise. For example, a 
level 1 implementation of ‘applying theory’ was a simple naming of a 
theoretical resource as relevant to the classroom concerns; at level 2, 
team members referred to a theoretical resource as a contribution to 
their own analysis of practice; at level 3, specific insights were sought 
in theory as a result of the analysis of practice and further analyses 
followed on the examination of theory. Similarly, “developing the 
curriculum’ moved from making changes to practice at level 1, through 
making those changes as a result of prior analyses and evaluations at 
level 2, to integrating all of the first five principles into a continuing 
cycle of analysing, theorising about, evaluating and developing the 
curriculum at level 3. 

Figure 5.1 shows the definitions of the levels of implementation 
arrived at for each of the six principles. In summary, the levels are 


defined as follows: 


Level 0 No evidence 


Level 1 Doing (activity in relation to a principle 
without apparent reflection and without 
apparent recognition of any relationship 
between that principle and any other) 


Conceptualising (activity in relation to a 


Level 2 А 
principle engaged in knowingly and 
purposefully and thus often in some 
relation to one or more other principles) 

Level 3 Applying (activity in relation to a principle 


engaged in deliberately and flexibly to 
serve specific classroom purposes and 
thus in relation to the other principles). 


e examples in relation to two of the principles 


Figures 5.2 and 5.3 provid 
d team work. 


- the analysis of practice an 
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Implementing the Six Principles 


Figure 5.2 Principle 1: Analysing practice - four levels of 
implementation 


Level 0 


Answers to ‘What were the pupils actually doing?’ consist of no more 
than a list of lesson content. There is no evidence of analysis of what is 
happening in the classroom. 


Level 1 


Participants report making observations of children and discussing them 
together but without any apparent use being made of the information. 
Observation and discussion seem to be just an activity, without recog- 
nition of its power as a tool for increasing understanding of classroom 
Practice. 


Level 2 


The purposes of analysing practice are recognised, evidence is gathered, 
interpretations are made, and action is taken as a result. For example, 


the causes of children’s difficulties are explored and methods or mater- 
ials altered appropriately. 


Level 3 


Analyses are undertaken in order to contribute to the solution of a 
Specific classroom problem. For example, pupil and teacher behaviour 
are monitored systematically during a lesson in order to tackle the 
Problem of a frequently observed ebb and flow in children’s attention. 
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Figure 5.3. Principle 5: Working as a team - four levels of 
implementation 


Level 0 


The report is written entirely from the point of view of the individual 
concerned and no reference is made to any kind of co-operation with 
another team member. 


Level 1 


The team has worked together in the classroom and engaged in team 
discussion and is in these ways behaving as a team. However, there is 
nothing to suggest that the concept of a team and its potential, as 
distinct from a collection of individuals, has occurred to them. 


Level 2 


There is recognition that the team has a common purpose and that the 
function of the individuals within it is to contribute to that purpose. 
The classroom work is viewed as a joint responsibility. 


Level 3 
The team focuses discussion on a structured pooling of information 


about a lesson or activity, an analysis of it, a planning of a joint strategy 
for the next stage, and a sharing of tasks. 
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Levels of Implementation of the Six Principles in the Project 


Figure 5.4 shows the distribution of levels reached in the implementa- 
tion of the six principles by all participants. 

Some analysis of practice was very rarely entirely absent (Level 0). 
Just over a third of team members were making some analysis (Level 1), 
and almost half seemed aware of the function of analysis in under- 
standing and improving classroom practice (Level 2). These levels of 
implementation probably reveal the importance laid upon a reflective 
approach to teaching by colleges generally. Only about one team 
member in eight, however, appeared to be analysing practice as a 
deliberate strategy in the solution of curriculum problems (Level 3). 

The potential value of a more effective relationship between theory 
and practice was a major consideration in the IT-INSET Project. It 
was found to be the most difficult of the principles to implement, and 
two-thirds of the team members did not record any attempt to do so 
(Level 0). However, almost a quarter did quote theoretical sources 
(Level 1), and one in ten had reached the stage of application or con- 
ceptualisation (Levels 2 or 3) in drawing upon theory to illuminate 
classroom concerns. These findings may well be underestimates, since 
many students talked to Central Project Team members about their 
increased ability to relate college-based theory to classroom practice. 
In any case, however limited the extent of the implementation of this 
Principle within the Project, it represents a useful advance in relating 
theory to considerations of practical issues. 

The pattern of achievement in respect of curriculum evaluation 
is very similar to that for the analysis of practice. Most participants 
were making judgements about the value of some aspect of the child- 
ten’s learning (Level 1 or above) and almost half made clear some of the 
criteria for their judgements (Level 2). It seems apparent that this is a 
fairly customary professional activity for teachers, students and tutors, 
However, very few team members showed that they had an explicit set 
of criteria available which they could use in making judgements about 
the curriculum in general in their classrooms (Level 3). 

Many teams did initiate curriculum development, but in more than a 
third of the instances no rationale for this was given (Level 0). This 
may be because the work did not represent any departure from the 
teacher’s previously planned programme in these cases or because it 
is not habitual to justify changes in the curriculum on the basis of even 
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an informal prior evaluation. This is surprising in view of the fact that 
generations of students have been trained to plan lessons in a systematic 
way in the light of stated aims and objectives. In order to qualify as 
curriculum development in IT-INSET terms, description of changes had 
to be accompanied by reasons for making them (Level 1), and another 
third of team members did so. A further one-fifth made clear how the 
changes followed on a prior evaluation (Level 2). Very few participants, 
however, showed that they had entered an IT-INSET cycle of evalua- 
tion and development (Level 3). It must be remembered, of course, that 
few teams would have had time to do so. Overall, teachers and tutors 
reached higher levels in relation to this principle that students did. 

Teamwork and the involvement of other teachers are probably both 
Completely new practices for the great majority of those involved. 
More than a quarter seemed hardly to have begun working as a team 
in the time they had available (Level 0). Another two-fifths were 
working together, though without apparent awareness that there was 
More to being a team than being in the same classroom and discussing 
together (Level 1). Approximately one in five were seeing themselves 
as members of a flexible group with a common purpose (Level 2) but 
the number who were using the concept of the team to service the 
Classroom task efficiently (Level 3) was very small. However, attain- 
Ment of Level 3 must depend upon plenty of time for the team to 
Meet together to establish relationships and to come to grips with 
their collective potential, and few had really sufficient available. Within 
that common constraint, nevertheless, tutors tended to be a little more 
aware of the team potential than teachers, and teachers than students. 

Relatively little progress was made in respect Of involving other 
teachers in the school. More than half did not report any professional 
Contact with other colleagues in their schools (Level 0). A quarter had 
begun to talk to others about what they were doing (Level 1) and, as 
Might be expected, teachers made rather more contact with their 
Colleagues than tutors and students did (i.e. the contact was colleague- 
based rather than a team initiative). Very few teams set out to involve 
Colleagues in any systematic way (Levels 2 and 3). This is not surprising 
at this early stage. The team is not likely to turn outwards to consider 
Other teachers in other classrooms until the work with its own pupils 
5 well under way. 

The above findings reveal an interesting pattern of implementation 
Of the six principles. Within the very short time spent on IT-INSET 
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(an average of seventeen half-days with several teams spending less than 
ten) the majority of team members were analysing their classroom 
practice and making considered judgements of the value of pupils’ 
learning. Working as teams and applying theory to practice clearly 
presented greater difficulties and the majority had only just begun on 
either process. Not surprisingly, achievements in curriculum develop- 
ment and the involvement of other teachers, both extremely difficult in 
the short time available, lagged well behind. Nevertheless, even these 
achievements are not insignificant. They represent increments in vital 
professional skills gained through practical experience of the work for 
which they are needed. This view is certainly endorsed by the partici- 
pants themselves as will be seen in the next chapter which reviews their 
assessments of IT-INSET. Moreover, a small minority did reach Level 3, 
indicating that they had succeeded in bringing together the IT-INSET 
principles in the total process of systematically and co-operatively 
reviewing the curriculum and thus demonstrating the potential of this 
mode of working. Shortage of time cannot be discounted in reviewing 
the levels of implementation of the six principles overall, but other 
factors which seemed to be associated with the greater success of the 
minority will be explored in chapter 8. 
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This chapter is concerned with the value that the participants con- 
sidered IT-INSET had had to their pupils and to themselves and con- 
cludes with a summary of their recommendations for the future develop- 
ment of IT-INSET. The discussion is based mainly upon the replies to 
questions 3, 5 and 6 of the set listed in Figure 3.1 (p. 42). 


Value Perceived for the Pupils (Question 3) 


IT-INSET is professional development in the course of real work with 
children and their gains are a vital criterion of its success. In this section, 
only the teachers’ opinions are reported; while tutors’ and students’ 
Views are of interest, the teachers must be the authoritative judges of 
the children’s experience. The replies of the 113 teachers who provided 
evaluation reports fell into eight categories and these are shown in 
Figure 6.1. 


Figure 6.1 Categories of worthwhile gain to the pupils 
reported by teachers 


Total number of teachers = 113 


Value to pupils Number of Percentage 
responses of teachers 

Gains in specific skills 
9r knowledge 44 39 
Experience widened by meeting 
new adults 26 23 
Gains in confidence and/or 
Motivation 21 19 
Increase in individual attention 17 15 
Learning to work together 
85 groups 12 11 
General improvement in a 
Curriculum area 11 10 
Learning to relate to other adults 
None 
(No Tesponse) 19 17 
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Overwhelmingly, the teachers judged IT-INSET to have been 
worthwhile for the pupils. However, all of the children must have 
gained in skills and knowledge over the period anyway, and barely 
two-fifths of the teachers specifically referred to IT-INSET having made 
a special contribution to this. The Project is focused on curriculum 
evaluation and development and it is salutary that only about one in 
ten teachers mentioned that the pupils had experienced general improve- 
ment in a curriculum area as a result of the team’s joint endeavours. 
Clearly the mere presence of extra interested adults is considered to 
be valuable but this is the starting point and hardly represents an 
achievement. 

The stage reached in IT-INSET in respect of the central consider- 
ation of children’s learning appears to be as follows. With few exceptions, 
children are judged to have gained from it. They have not gained as 
much as they might, however, nor as much as was hoped, but it should 
be emphasised that at least half of the teams were in operation for the 
first time and that time was relatively very short. The headteachers and 
teachers overwhelmingly support the IT-INSET approach and ways 
must now be found to enhance the quality of the classroom work. Much 
of what follows is addressed to illuminating that issue. 


Perceptions of Professional Gain (Question 5a) 


There were 840 responses to this question from the 406 individuals 


who wrote reports. These responses can be described in terms of five 
categories. 


ale They learned about team roles and relationships. Students 
learned about teachers and tutors and discovered that, as one said, 
‘Even tutors make mistakes’ and, as another said, ‘They are full of 
ideas for developing the work’. It seems that tutors appreciated as 
they had not done before, orin some cases had forgotten, ‘What it 
is like to be a busy teacher in charge of a large class’. Teachers 
appreciated ‘the problems students face in coping with school 
work and the unending flow of college assignments’. All mem- 
bers of teams had time to see one another’s points of view and 


they learned about getting on together, sharing responsibility and 
genuinely co-operating. 
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2. They learned more about а wide variety of facets of class- 
room practice, about organisation and methods, new resources, 
planning ficld trips, using new equipment, choosing material, 
displaying work, using space effectively, and so on. 


3. They learned more about children, about the way they 
behave, think and respond, what interests and bores them, what 
they enjoy, and what they are apprehensive of. 


4. They developed their attitudes towards, and skills of, 
evaluation. They came to recognise the importance of evaluation, 
to be more critical, to try to gather information systematically, 
and to consider the judgements they made. 


5. They gained in a personal sense, growing in confidence and 
Motivation: {t made me sure I want to teach’ wrote many 
Students. 


The distribution of responses between categories is given in Figure 
62 for students, teachers and tutors. Not surprisingly, the students 
learned more than anything else, and more than anyone else, about 
Classroom practice. It is impossible to know how the relatively un- 
Pressured context of IT-INSET and the opportunity it provided to 
share insights with others compares with traditional teaching practice 
11 Providing for learning about practice. It is the case, however, that 
very many of the students would not have spent this time in school 

ut for their college's adoption of IT-INSET. This must, therefore, be 
а gain, Students inevitably also learned more about children than their 
team Colleagues did. Many of the students commented on the greater 
freedom to learn afforded in the absence of the anxiety about assess- 
ment typical of teaching practice. Mistakes could be made and students 
Could discuss them in a professional manner rather than hoping that 
no-one had noticed. This is likely to be related to the gains in confidence 
Which were sufficiently important to be reported by one in five of the 
Students, Almost a third of the students had learned something about 
"Valuation and they often elaborated their comments to point out 
а important they now thought it was to be highly critical of what 
hey offered children. - | 

t is likely that the one category of professional gain that would 
"ately follow a conventional teaching practice is that of learning about 
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team roles and relationships. Many students had delighted in the 
opportunity of working co-operatively with other students and com- 
pared the experience favourably with the isolation of teaching practice. 
They valued working with teachers and tutors at least as much, and felt 
that they could learn more readily from people who worked with them 
in the classroom rather than from those who told them what they 
should do there. Some students saw the team work as highly significant 
in their own professional development. They had learnt something 
about how to work with other people, had come to appreciate its 
importance, and hoped that they would have the opportunity to 
co-operate in this kind of way with colleagues when they became 
teachers. 

The experience of team work gave rise to a similar response from 
some of the teachers, who commented that they would try to start 
working in the same way with some of their colleagues when the tutor 
and students left. Certainly more than half of the teachers identified 
working with other people as a professional gain. Almost the same 
number reported learning about classroom practice, both as a result of 
new ideas brought in by the tutor and students and from new insights 
gained from re-examining their existing practice. A great deal of the 
learning about children stemmed from observing the children working 
with other adults. Often the teachers had simply had a chance to 
Study children in a way that as a fully occupied teacher they had not. 
Sometimes they felt they had acquired skill in observing which would 
remain with them even when they were on their own. It might seem 
Surprising that one in five teachers reported a gain in confidence. One 
headteacher gave an explanation of this that was echoed by a good 
many others: 


They think of themselves as just ordinary teachers and then they 
discover that they have special skills and experience which 
students value and want to learn from. It does their morale no 
end of good. 


It is interesting that rather more teachers than students reported 
learning about evaluation. It may be that with their much greater 
familiarity with children and classroom practice, the teachers were freer 
to focus on that aspect of the team work. It should be noted, however, 
that less than half the teachers reported a gain in evaluation skills 
despite this being a major thrust of IT-INSET. 
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It seems that the tutors gained as much professionally as anyone 
else. It is interesting that two-thirds of them reported that they had 
learned about classroom practice and, indeed, that many of them 
commented how much they had appreciated the sense of belonging in 
the classroom with the teacher and students rather than feeling an 
‘unwanted visitor’. They had previously had only rare opportunities 
to work with children and not only they themselves, but the teachers 
and students, were pleased to see tutors ‘rolling up their sleeves and 
teaching’. The only professional gain which tutors reported more 
often than did teachers and students was that of learning about team 
roles and relationships. This is perhaps not surprising since it was the 
most innovatory aspect of IT-INSET and no doubt the tutors felt 
responsible for its success and thus more aware of it. Moreover, teachers 


and students are possibly more used than are tutors to being together 
in classrooms. 


The Value of the Gains (Question 5b) 


Figure 6.3 shows the distribution among students, teachers and tutors 
of the assessments they made of the value of the professional gains 
from IT-INSET. 

Over 85 percent of team members put a positive value on what they 
had gained from IT-INSET and over two-thirds of each group apparently 
valued it very highly. Though dissatisfied individuals certainly existed, 
they were very much in the minority. Of these, only one was a tutor, 
perhaps surprising in view of the fact that not all tutors had been free 
to choose whether or not to participate in IT-INSET. Perhaps their role 
as representatives of the initiative of their colleges motivated those who 
may originally have been reluctant so that they gained from the experi- 
ence. Though the teachers were almost entirely volunteers, IT-INSET 
was a new enterprise involving a measure of disruption to their normal 
routine and intrusion in their classrooms and it is encouraging that so 
few were generally critical. Few students had any choice about taking 
part in IT-INSET and it is remarkable that there were so few student 
critics. There seems little doubt that co-operative work between 
teachers, tutors and students in classrooms is seen to be very rewarding. 


Criteria of Value (Question 5c) 


This question was designed to elicit the criteria that students, teachers 
and tutors use to judge their experience of professional development. 
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What is it that they are looking for, and what kind of learning do they 
value? There seemed to be eight criteria in use and these are shown in 
Figure 6.4. 

There seems little doubt that the prime criterion for measuring 
professional development, applied by the largest proportion of students, 
teachers and tutors, is contribution to professional competence as they 
themselves define it. This was referred to by two-thirds of the students 
and about half of the teachers and tutors. These seem to be highly 
task-oriented people who value the development of their professional 
skills. The remaining criteria may be only more specific instances of the 
same general category. Students, teachers and tutors betray different 
emphases, however. Students next referred to increase in their subject 
knowledge or skill as a criterion for valuing learning, while teachers 
next mentioned helping children, and tutors referred to helping 
students. Teachers and tutors are likely to be more secure in their 
subject knowledge and skill, but they may also regard the process of 
helping their respective learners as more important. 

Being helped to work more effectivly with other adults was a criter- 
ion referred to more commonly by teachers and tutors than by students. 
Although many students did identify this as a professional gain, it may 
be less important to them generally than other kinds of professional 
skills at their stage of lesser experience. 

Fairly small proportions of students, teachers and tutors mentioned 
that they valued the experience because it enhanced the relevance of 
theory to practice (and fewer students than the others). This may 
have been because it is not a particularly important criterion for many 
or because, objectively, the experience did not enhance the relevance of 
theory very much. No doubt these two points are related. 

Valuing what they learned for the capacity it gave them to help 
schools was very important to a quarter of the tutors. Rather less 
teachers mentioned this criterion; for the majority it was clear that 
their involvement in the Project had not been long enough to see the 
potential of the work beyond their own classrooms. Very few students 
valued being able to help the school, but perhaps it is inevitable that 
their prime concerns are more immediate. 

It is interesting that, in spite of so much co-operation and breaking 
of barriers, there was still a tendency for people to remain within their 
institutional confines. Only a few tutors mentioned being enabled to 
help children and almost no-one except tutors valued being able to help 
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the college. It is clear, however, that the co-operative focus on an area 
of classroom work was an achievement and an experience of which 
few disputed the considerable value. 


Recommendations for the future development of IT-INSET 


The participants were asked to suggest, in the light of their experience, 
what should be done now by all those involved to further the aims of 
IT-INSET. They made a great many suggestions, almost all of which 
fell within the original concept of IT-INSET. This is particularly inter- 
esting because the original plan for IT-INSET was extremely complex 
and ambitious, and while its sights were inevitably lowered in the early 
stages of the work, they are now being raised again by the participants 
themselves. Some suggestions reflected local circumstances or individual 
experience but four of general applicability were made repeatedly. 


1. More planning and preparation is needed before the Project is 
launched in a school and during its implementation. Specific- 
ally, it was recommended that teachers, tutor and students 
must have continuing consultation, starting well before the 


classroom work, in which objectives are clarified and strategies 
worked out. 


2. The time available for IT-INSET should be increased. Partici- 
pants recommended that there should be more time in school 
in the week, or more time in the day, or both. 


3. The work begun in the schools should be taken up and con- 
tinued by the staff, and not allowed to lapse once the tutor 
and students have gone. 


The schools and colleges should have long-term contact - 
including spells of IT-INSET - so that a continuity of work and 
of relationships can be established. 
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This chapter summarises the replies of Chief Education Officers, college 
and polytechnic Principals and Directors, and headteachers to questions 
asking them to assess the purpose and the practice of IT-INSET. It 
becomes apparent that the role of all three, and of the institutions they 
represent, is crucial in bringing about effective IT-INSET (a conclusion 
which is further underlined by the analysis of the differences between 
more and less successful teams which is described in chapter 8). The 
chapter concludes with recommendations for the future action of local 
education authorities, colleges and schools if the full potential of IT- 
INSET in developing co-operative evaluation and development of the 
curriculum is to be realised. 


The Chief Education Officers’ Views 


As the participation of their schools in the Project was drawing to a 
close, Chief Education Officers were asked to give their views on the 
work accomplished. The questions to which they were asked to respond 
are given in Appendix 5. From 17 local education authorities involved, 
thirteen replies were received. The majority dealt as fully as one could 
reasonably expect with the seven questions, though four were very 
brief and did not cover all of them. 


The selection of schools and teachers It is clear that the mechanisms 
by which schools and teachers were selected varied greatly. Only in one 
case was the initiative entirely from the local education authority, both 
in selecting the schools and the teachers within these schools. In eight 
cases, by contrast, the initiative was exclusively the college’s, usually 
taking the form of choosing between schools with which it had already 
established contact; these choices were, however, generally subject to 
ratification by the local authority before the Project began. In the 
remaining four cases, the local authority and college appear to have 
acted in close consultation in making the selection. 


Benefits to teachers А number of gains were catalogued: 


(i) Тһе opportunity of working in a team with students and 
tutors enabled teachers to recognise their professionalism 
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and thus boosted their morale (six respondents); 

(ii) The opportunities given to teachers to observe pupils and to 
evaluate their curriculum provided a variety of insights into 
their work (five respondents); 

(iii) Teachers were able to make use of the expertise of the tutors 
and were encouraged to undertake reading, research and study 
(two respondents); 

(iv) There is evidence that, as a result of the above, teachers are 
now thinking more precisely both about their own teaching 
skills and about the curriculum needs of their children (six 
respondents). 


Three Chief Officers did not answer this question, and two felt there 
had been no significant gains. 


Benefits to schools Four respondents referred here to benefits to the 
children. Three of these saw such benefits in terms of increased possi- 
bilities for work in smaller groups when the full teams were working 
in the classroom. The other listed a series of specific gains, such as the 
acquisition of observational, investigative, deductive, and communi- 
cative skills by the children. Three respondents referred to the value of 
the Project in providing a mechanism for the flow of fresh ideas and 
enthusiasm into schools, which they noted is becoming increasingly 
important now that staff mobility is decreasing. Two expected that the 
schools which had been involved with the Project would be much 
readier in future to seek support and help from their local training 
institutions. Two Chief Officers made specific reference to the extension 


of the impact of the Project within schools beyond the teachers immed- 
iately involved: 


A number of teachers have grown in confidence in certain curri- 
culum areas - science particularly. 


Where the mix of teacher, students and tutor proved successful 

the professional relationships between teachers can also be 
improved, so that in a primary school there is more realistic 
planning and therefore a greater sense of community. 


It can become an institution in which curriculum debate is usual 


rather than exceptional. Classroom provision therefore becomes 
more accessible to rational evaluation. 
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Two Chief Officers did not answer this question, and two felt there had 
been no benefits. 


Contact between advisers and school-based teams The extent of in- 
volvement of advisers during the period that IT-INSET work was taking 
place in schools seems generally to have been slight. Several local 
authorities drew attention to the already heavy commitments of their 
advisory service as a reason for this. In seven authorities, there seems to 
have been little or no contact between the advisory service and the 
work of the teams in schools. Typical comments were: ‘Direct involve- 
ment... has been slight’, and ‘In one or two cases, advisers have had 
some contact ... in the course of their normal visits’. In another, 
advisers are said to have been ‘involved’, but the nature of their involve- 
ment was not described. 

In one authority, the advisers maintained contact with the Project 
by means of regular meetings with the college staff involved. In another, 
though there was no direct contact, headteachers and college staff kept 
the advisory service informed of progress. In three local authorities 
there was direct observation of, and involvement in, the work of the 
teams in schools by members of the advisory service. Unfortunately, 
the replies to the questions to Chief Education Officers did not give 
much detail of the nature of their advisers’ participation. One adviser 
had, for example, ‘Some involvement in the final stages of the Project’. 
In the case of at least one authority, however, there was an extensive 
Programme of visits by advisers to talk to the headteachers, staff tutors 
and class teachers involved, and this was an authority which had also 
Played a major part in selecting schools and setting up the Project. 


Relationships between schools and training institutions Oftherespond- 
ents who commented on this issue, two noted that existing good 
relationships remained unchanged. All eight of the others indicated that 
Working together within the Project strengthened relationships and 
understanding between the local education authorities and the training 
institutions. involved. Some observed that, while good relationships 
already existed, informal contacts between advisers and college staff in 
the planning stages of the Project and at Project conferences were 
found most valuable. 


The Project and local authority INSET policy and programmes Two 
respondents saw the work of the Project as a natural and potentially 
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useful development of existing trends in their authorities towards a 
school-focused emphasis for an increasing amount of INSET work. 
A third noted that: 


An important outcome of the Project from the LEA’s point of 
view has been an opportunity for us to make use of the expertise 


developed by the participating teachers in our own INSET 
programme. 


Another was actively considering the possibility of disseminating the 


outcomes of the Project to other schools in the authority. Yet another 
observed that : 


We hope there will be meetings between the LEA and the College 
about future strategy, so that IT-INSET could become part of 
the overall in-service provision. Ideally, it could be a strategy 
available to meet the needs of a schoolat a particular stage of its 
development, as assessed by the LEA and the school. 


The other Chief Officers who commented on this issue did not yet see 
any relationship developing between the work of the Project and their 
overall INSET policy and programmes. Two of these drew attention to 
the fact that the scale of the Project within their areas was still small 
and experimental, and others felt that the Project had not been running 
long enough to develop links with other INSET work. 


Plans for the future Eight local authorities expect to continue the work 
initiated within the IT-INSET Project with their associated training 
institutions. Of these, only one expects the scale of work to contract. 
Others hope to expand it. One commented that ‘It is hoped that 
discussions will take place shortly to identify areas of curriculum 
development which would be particularly appropriate to the IT-INSET 
approach'. 

Two further authorities, while not yet certain whether the work will 
carry on in its present form, are committed to developing it in other 
ways. One will incorporate certain aspects of their experience of the 
Project into a local 5-16 curriculum project in 1981/82. The other 


expects to involve college staff more in schools in a consultant capacity, 
whether or not linked to work with students. 
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There can be no doubt that the majority of the local education author- 
ities whose schools have been involved in the IT-INSET Project have 
shown great interest in the work. This is demonstrated by the very 
full and detailed comments received from most Chief Officers and by 
the extensive involvement of senior advisory staff in the Project con- 
ferences. 

The extent of the local authorities’ direct involvement in the Project 
has been very variable. Some played an active part in the selection of 
schools to be involved; others which did not do so first time round 
intend to play a more active part in the future. Involvement of advisory 
services during the Project has been limited. This may be an inevitable 
consequence of advisers’ heavy work-loads, together with a feeling that 
schools engaged in IT-INSET are already getting sufficient support 
from their colleges. Nevertheless, in a few authorities the advisory 
service did play an active part, with very beneficial consequences. 

Most Chief Officers identified a range of benefits accruing from the 
work of the Project, both to the individual teachers who played 
а central role in the work of school-based teams and, more broadly, to 
their schools. In addition, IT-INSET is seen as a medium for develop- 
ing close links between advisory and college staff, especially through 
the increased opportunities for informal contacts in ‘on the job’ situ- 
ations which the Project created. 

Local education authorities want to see their training institutions 
continuing the work, and some are experimenting with additional ways 
of deriving the maximum benefit from it. Some are actively exploring 
ways to integrate IT-INSET work into their overall INSET programmes. 
Such developments will be extremely important in future work of this 
type, only the interweaving of IT-INSET into an authority’s policies 
and programme will enable the benefits of this kind of work to be 
Spread to greater numbers of teachers. 


The Principals’ and Directors’ Views 


The staff of training institutions have a critical part to play in develop- 
ing and maintaining the IT-INSET strategy. It was therefore considered 
vital that the views of the Director/Principal of each training institution 
Should be sought. The questions posed to Directors and Principals are 
Biven in Appendix 5. Responses were received from 18 of the 20 training 
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institutions which participated in the Project. 


The decision to participate in the Project was influenced by a variety 
of considerations. Six colleges saw their involvement as a means of 
developing initiatives which had already been taken. A further six 
colleges were attracted by the opportunity to link initial and in-service 
training. Amongst other reasons for participating mentioned were: 


* The opportunity the Project seemed to provide to develop 
closer relationships with teachers, schools, and local education 
authorities (five colleges) 

+ The possibility of linking theory and practice (two colleges) 

* The opportunity to experiment with school-focused approaches 
to INSET (two colleges) 

* 


The opportunity to participate in a national research project 
(two colleges). 


It was clear from the responses that in most institutions the major 
initiative had been taken by a small group of staff, usually those con- 
cerned with professional studies courses. It is interesting that the 
majority of considerations included in the responses are to do with 
discontinuities in the training system - concern to link initial training 
and INSET, theory and practice, beginning and serving professionals, 
colleges and schools - rather than with the process aspects of the 
Project (curriculum evaluation and development). Thus it may be that 
the colleges saw the Project as a means of raising system questions. 


The extent of preparation varied widely. Activities at several different 
levels were described by most colleges. Seven referred to concerns 
about methods of gaining a better understanding of the Project, for 
example by attending the initial conference, attending regional meetings 
of participating colleges, visiting other institutions already involved, and 
holding discussions with the Senior Research Fellow. Nine responses 
included a focus on internal communication and legitimation of the 
Project: for example, holding discussions among staff, seeking the 
agreement of tutors, obtaining the approval of faculty boards, and 
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establishing steering committees. Eleven colleges referred to preparation 
designed to obtain the support of all potential participants, mentioning 
approaches to local education authorities, advisers, and schools. Finally, 
thirteen colleges described preparatory work concerned with briefing 
participants. 

Taking the responses of the eighteen institutions together, it does 
seem surprising how few references there were to some fairly critical 
elements of preparation, such as approaches to local education author- 
ities and schools. This may merely reflect the inadequacy of the question 
which sought to elicit this information, or it may reflect real differences 
in the procedures employed by institutions for dealing with a project 
of this kind. It may be, however, that the very different scale of involve- 
ment across the colleges - from whole student cohort to small option 
group - was an important factor in the level and extent of preparation 
undertaken. 


The accommodation of IT-INSET into existing courses presented 
colleges with a range of problems leading to a variety of solutions. In 
the majority of cases the students involved were following a particular 
curriculum or professional studies course within a B.Ed. The factors 
influencing the choice of course were the interest and enthusiasm of 
particular tutors, the compatibility of the course’s aims and objectives 
with the Project, a desire in most colleges to have only a limited involve- 
ment in the first instance, and the need to work within approved 
courses. This last factor was of particular significance for a number of 
colleges which had only recently obtained validation for new courses. 
Two colleges chose to operate a pilot scheme with their final intakes 
for certificate of education courses to avoid possible conflicts with 
newly approved B.Ed. courses. 

The choice as to which stage of the course was most appropriate 
for IT-INSET work more frequently reflected the compatibility of 
existing course components than it did any argument to do with the 
readiness of the students for the approaches of the Project. Thus, for 
example, one college with a diploma in higher education/degree 
Structure chose third year students as this was their first professional 
year. Two others chose students in the first year of their course as this 
Was compatible with existing introductory work within a highly pro- 
fessionally-oriented degree. Two others selected fourth year students 
9n the grounds that, having satisfied examiners in practical teaching, 
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they would be able to play a fuller role in classroom-based teams. 

Sixteen colleges found that it was possible to accommodate the 
Project within existing curricular and organisational arrangements. 
Two experienced some difficulty, one indicating that it had been 
necessary to make modifications which had been organisationally 
troublesome, though not educationally so. On the one hand, it can 
be said that the apparent ease with which the Project was accommo- 
dated reflects the wide range of possible ways in which its principles 
can be implemented. On the other hand, it must be said that the 
necessity to fit IT-INSET into existing course patterns led to very 
much less time being available for students to spend in schools than 
the Central Project Team had originally hoped for. 

Only six respondents made any reference to the possibility of there 
being any relationship between the INSET side of the Project and 
colleges’ existing INSET work. All of these saw INSET within the 
Project as informal, taking place within the context of the school, and 


thus not linked to, or impinging on, college arrangements for more 
formal INSET courses. 


Staffing the IT-INSET Project The selection of tutors for IT-INSET 
was not usually systematic. In most colleges, the tutors involved were 
the normal tutors for the selected course. Three colleges, however, 
made other arrangements. One involved only tutors who had expressed 
a particular interest in the principles of the Project, while two others 
used volunteer tutors who were compatible with the topics chosen for 
investigation by the selected schools, the tutors being chosen only 
after these had been negotiated. Only two respondents commented on 
the consequences of the ways in which tutors were selected. One per- 
ceived that the success of the Project depended upon tutors having the 
Sensitivity and understanding to explain the scheme to the schools and 
to create a balance between the demands of initial and in-service 
students. The other recognised that the Project required high-level 
skills which not all tutors possess or are prepared to try to develop. 
With regard to quantitative aspects of staffing, twelve Directors and 
Principals made comments. Seven referred to the heavy demands made 
by the Project on staff time, recognising that this was, for example, ‘a 
penalty of innovation’ and the inevitable consequence of school-based 
work. One believed that these demands had inhibited tutor volunteers, 
and two noted that the operation of the Project had depended heavily 
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on enthusiasm and additional voluntary work. In most colleges, the 
Project was only allowed normal initial training staffing to cover the 
IT-INSET work with both students and teachers. In two, however, 
additional staffing had been obtained, one by bidding in a resource- 
control matrix system and the other by allowing one half-day per 
week research remission to all staff participating in the Project. 

Only eleven respondents made specific reference to the problem 
of measuring staff inputs to the Project for the purpose of college 
accounting. Seven reported that they were required to operate within 
normal staff/student ratios (of the order of 1:10 ог 1:11). Three 
colleges indicated that they had been able to operate the first run of 
the Project on far more generous staffing ratios of between 1:4 and 
1:6 but it did seem clear that this would not be likely to be possible 
in the longer term. While three colleges commented upon the lack of 
a mechanism for measuring staff inputs to the INSET component of 
the Project, three others reported that they had developed their own. 
One solution was a notional allocation agreed at college level, another 
allowed each teacher-participant to count as 0.04 full-time equivalents, 
and the third counted one-third of the staff contact time devoted to 
the Project towards their in-service staffing allowance which was still 


honoured by their providing body. 


The contribution of IT-INSET to initial and in-service work in the 
colleges was commented upon by all respondents, usually in rather 
general terms. Fifteen described their involvement as having been 
valuable in a variety of different ways. For example, the Project was 
seen as having ‘provided focus and given impetus to already existing 
developments’, as having ‘stimulated thinking about initial training 
and INSET’, ог as being ‘a stimulating and enjoyable experience’. 
Advantages were also seen in the greater involvement of teachers in 
initial training, in colleges not using schools merely for their own 
Purposes, and in students not undergoing assessment as was usually 
the case when they were in schools. Three colleges were much less 
Positive, saying in one case that it was too early to comment, and in 
the other two that there had been little impact made by the small- 
Scale pilot project carried out in their institutions. 

Some colleges made reference to more specific benefits which they 
believed had been derived by the various participants in classroom- 
based teams. For example, teachers had shown themselves willing to 
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share problems with tutors. Students had been stretched by the evalu- 
ation questions, had liked the strong link between theory and practice, 
had gained in confidence, and had shown a willingness to initiate and 
to take greater responsibility. For tutors, the Project had offered 
opportunities for self-examination, for the development of profes- 
sional insights, for greater involvement in school, for greater aware- 
ness of the potential of schools, and for developing increased respect 
for teachers. It must be said, however, that the general view was that 
tutors tended to be more assured in relating to initial training students 
than they were in relating to teachers. 

Comments were received from all colleges on changes in the roles 
of, and relationships between, students, teachers and tutors involved 
in the Project. Eleven Directors and Principals reported favourably on 
improved relationships between participants, and two spoke in terms 
of ‘developing partnership’ and 'а working team of equals’. Colleges 
reported that participation in the Project had led to greater apprecia- 
tion of each other’s approach and role, to an awareness that all were 


professionals with common problems, and to a developing understand- 
ing of how the three parties can relate as learners. 


Extension of the Project’s ideas beyond the original participants was 
reported by twelve colleges, by comparison with five who considered 
that any such extension was not discernible. The most significant 
extensions mentioned were of ideas having already been incorporated 
in revalidated courses - two initial B.Ed. degrees, one in-service B.Ed. 


degree, and two post-graduate certificate courses. Four 


other colleges 
described 


‚ in specific terms, extension to all professional work, to all 
junior work, to subject areas other than those involved in the first run 
of the Project, or to all in-service work. In addition, four respondents 
referred in more general terms to the principles of IT-INSET having 
influenced discussions within a college department, 
college committees, or with teachers. 

Twelve respondents indicated their unequivocal support for the 
continued development of the IT-INSET approach within their colleges. 
Of these, eight said it was their intention to incorporate this approach 
in redesigned B.Ed. courses, and two saw its clear advantages within 
M.Ed. programmes. Two Wished to see t 
manner in which it had originall 
three others believed that their ex 


within formal 


he Project continue in the 
у Operated within their colleges, and 
perience of the Project would continue 
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to make a major contribution to their school-based work and to their 
development of the link between theory and practice. Though no 
college was opposed to the continuation of the IT-INSET approach, 
three seemed not yet ready to give it clear support. Of these, one 
thought the approach had potential but had not yet been adequately 
evaluated, and the other expressed some caution in relation to the 
demands it places on resources and the need it creates for staff 
development. 

In summary, colleges joined the Project for many different reasons, 
and the extent and nature of their preparations for participation 
varied greatly. All had to accommodate the requirements for IT-INSET 
within the curricular and organisational arrangements of their existing 
initial training courses. This led to a useful diversity of forms of imple- 
mentation, but imposed regrettable restrictions on the amount of time 
available for classroom-based work. The Project made great demands 
on tutors’ time and skills and, like other INSET work, created diffi- 
culties of staff accounting in several colleges. The great majority of 
colleges believe that their involvement in the Project has made a positive 
contribution to their initial training and/or INSET work. There is 
already evidence that the IT-INSET approach is broadening in its 
impact, notably through the incorporation of some or all of the Project’s 
principles into newly validated courses. The approach seems likely to 
be continued in most of the colleges that have been involved and to be 
incorporated into future bachelor’s and master’s courses. 


The Headteachers’ Views 


IT-INSET is a professional training experience in co-operatively evalua- 
ting and developing aspects of the curriculum. It is intended both to 
benefit the host school at the time and, by means of the skills which 
teachers, tutors and students acquire, to benefit that and other schools 
in the future. Headteachers’ perceptions of IT-INSET as experienced in 
their schools are vital, therefore, to the effective development of this 
approach. 

All the headteachers of the 88 schools involved in the final year of 
the Project were asked to comment on the considerations which led 
them to take part, the preparations that were made, the effects upon 
the school while the Project was in progress, their assessment of the 
contribution made by IT-INSET to their schools апа their 
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recommendations for its further development. The questions posed to 
headteachers are given in Appendix 5. 64 of the 88 headteachers 
replied to the questionnaire. The schools they represent are distributed 
between age-levels as follows: 


Infant 6 
First 2 
Junior 11 
Primary 22 
Middle 7 
Secondary 10 
Special 6 


One teacher was involved in the Project in about a quarter of these 
schools, two in about a third, three or four in a further quarter, and 
from five to seven in the remainder. In the majority of cases, the 
number of teachers taking part in IT-INSET represented a small pro- 
portion of the total staff but in a quarter of the schools more than half 
of the staff were involved, Indeed, in ten schools, all small infant 


schools or rural primaries, there was almost full staff involvement 
including the headteacher. 


Reasons for participation The majorty of headteachers received a 
personal invitation, either from the college or the local education 
authority, to involve their school in IT-INSET. A minority were invited 
to a general meeting for headteachers in an area and given the oppor- 
tunity to volunteer their participation. Inevitably some were given 
much more information than others. However, all were likely to have 
been told that IT-INSET would involve a tutor and a group of students 
visiting the school regularly to work in the classroom with a teacher on 
à curriculum issue or problem identified by that teacher, or by the 
School. They also knew, at the least, that the intention was to provide 
initial and in-service training concurrently. 

Why did these headteachers decide to take part? The reason most 
frequently given (by two-thirds of them) was the expectation of a pro- 
fessional gain for the teachers who would be directly involved or for 
the staff more generally. In comparison, interest in initial training was 
limited and mentioned by only a quarter of the heads as a reason for 
participation. The second most frequent reason the headteachers gave 
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for taking part in IT-INSET was simply that they were invited to do so. 
One in seven referred to an invitation by the local education authority 
and almost half to an invitation from the college. It seemed clear that 
a good relationship with the local college is valued and that many 
headteachers consider co-operating with it to be a priority. Very few 
headteachers mentioned the potential benefit to their children as a 
reason for engaging in IT-INSET. Perhaps the heads took for granted 
that gain for the teachers would ultimately lead to gain for the pupils. 
Alternatively, it is possible that heads consider accommodating tutors 
and students as a necessary professional responsibility not notably 
rewarded by benefit to the pupils. Only two headteachers gave the 
attraction of participating in a national Project as a reason for be- 
coming involved in IT-INSET. 


Preparations made by schools On the whole, rather limited prepara- 
tions were made for IT-INSET in the schools. Fewer than 40 percent of 
the headteachers mentioned any discussion with, or planning by, the 
teacher(s) who would be working with the tutor and students. Only 
15 percent referred to discussing the Project with the whole staff and a 
further 15 percent to planning the work or the organisation for the 
pupils who would be involved. 

The most usual form of preparation, mentioned by two-thirds of 
the headteachers, was that of meetings with the tutor concerned, or 
the students, or both, usually in school but occasionally in college. 
These meetings were usually college-initiated and it seems that the 
headteachers, though co-operative, did not generally take responsibility 
for preparing the ground for IT-INSET. This is not surprising given that 
the great majority of them were encountering IT-INSET for the first 
time and thus were not in a position to appreciate its full implications. 
Their previous experience would be likely to suggest that the advent of 
a tutor and students for other purposes had not required much prep- 
aration and IT-INSET can look very like traditional practices until its 
potential begins to be experienced. There are strong indications from 
other of the data, however, that the role of the head in establishing a 
favourable climate in the school was crucial for effective IT-INSET. It 
is clearly important that better partnerships should develop between 
headteachers and tutors so that steps will be taken in the future to 
ensure that the schools reap maximum benefit from their involvement. 
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Effects of the Project on schools The most substantial effect of IT- 
INSET on these schools, reported by almost two-thirds of the heads, 
was the interest and discussion generated among the staff about the 
aspect of the curriculum that the IT-INSET team was examining. A 
smaller proportion of heads (about a quarter) reported a noticeable 
professional benefit to the teachers directly involved. The nature of 
this benefit was often not specified, but a minority referred to the 
teachers’ gains in evaluation skills or in knowledge of a particular 
curriculum area. Only 15 percent referred to it having been unsettling 
or disruptive and this comment was usually accompanied by reference 
to compensating benefits. 

Asked to assess the overall contribution of IT-INSET to their schools, 
three-quarters of headteachers judged the work as having made a 
worthwhile contribution to the professional development of their 
staff. About a third referred specifically to the teacher(s) who had been 
involved, a further third to the staff generally, and a few to both. The 
most frequent gain for the staff generally was an impetus to engage in 
professional discussions among themselves. Although few headteachers 
had mentioned potential benefit to the pupils as a reason for joining 
the Project, one-third of them assessed IT-INSET positively in this 
respect, referring to the children’s enjoyment of the work undertaken, 
to specific gains in knowledge and skills, and to the greatly increased 
individual attention that the children received. Roughly one in six of 
the headteachers mentioned that the Project had improved their rela- 
tions with the college. A quarter thought that IT-INSET had been 
responsible for some improvement in the school curriculum. Only five 
of the 64 made a completely negative assessment and judged the Project 
to have made no contribution at all or to have been actively disruptive. 


Future developments Only three headteachers were definitely opposed 
to IT-INSET continuing in their schools and specific local circumstances 
seemed to have been responsible for this Opposition in each case. A 
quarter would like it to continue in exactly the same way and the 
remainder would like to see it develop in their schools with some 
modification. The largest group of these, about a third of the total, 
favoured the tutor and students Spending more time in school and 
there was some preference for more concentrated periods of time. 
Another third would like to have more teachers involved. Other suggest- 
ions, made less frequently, related to the need for more planning and 
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preparation, a greater concentration on the INSET component of the 
work, and a more searching examination of the curriculum. 


The picture that emerges from the headteachers is one of eagerness 
to take opportunities for their colleagues to engage in activities likely 
to lead to their professional development and the benefit of the school, 
together with willingness to co-operate fully with colleges. So far, heads 
have made limited preparations for IT-INSET in their schools. They are 
generally appreciative of the pay-off to teachers and pupils and assess 
it as a valuable addition to in-service provision. They would certainly 
like it to continue though often they would like modification to be 
made which would enhance the quality of the INSET it offers. 

It will be noticed that no more than a handful of heads commented 
on the role of IT-INSET in initial training or to the benefit that appeared 
to accrue to the students. From the schools’ perspective it seems IT- 
INSET is primarily a form of school-focused professional development 
work. The student presence is seen as a contribution to this, but is not 
widely interpreted as providing an opportunity for teachers to partici- 
pate in initial training. The willingness of most headteachers to accept 
students into their schools appears to stem from a wish to facilitate 
initial training rather than to engage in it. 


Recommendations for Future Action by Local Authorities, Colleges 
and Schools 


The combined evidence from local education authorities, colleges 
and schools suggests that the following action is essential if IT-INSET is 
to make the maximum contribution to teacher education and thus to 
the work of pupils in classrooms. 


By local edugation authorities 

1. Consultation with colleges so that schools are selected for 
IT-INSET in a way that will make the maximum contribution 
to the authority's total in-service programme. 

2. Visits to IT-INSET schools by advisers and meetings with head- 
teachers and teachers so that they appreciate the authority's 
support of, and interest in, their activity. 

3. Utilisation of IT-INSET teachers as in-service educators so 
that their experience and skill in co-operative curriculum 
evaluation and development can be disseminated by means of 
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discussions, workshops, and perhaps part-time exchanges 
of teachers between schools. 


By colleges 

l1. Reappraisal of priorities so that sufficient course time is 
provided for IT-INSET to allow students to develop the 
skills necessary for the vital area of professional competence. 


2. Induction of tutors so that the IT-INSET ta : is fully com- 
municated and organised. 


3. Reconsideration of the role of school experience in the course 
so that work in school provides the rationale for college-based 
activities. 

By schools 


l. Support by the headteacher so that the team can make the 


maximum contribution to the work of the school. 
2. Discussion among the staff so that they are fully aware of the 
Purpose and practice of IT-INSET and its function in the life 
of their school. 
Provision of discussion time for the team so that they can 
Operate as a team in reviewing curriculum provision. 
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It was shown in chapter 5 that some participants had made considerable 
progress in implementing the principles of the Project. They had been 
co-operating effectively within their teams in the tasks of analysing 
practice in their classrooms, relating theoretical insights to practical 
issues, and evaluating their work with a view to developing the curri- 
culum in profitable ways. However, in the time available, few had had 
the opportunity to progress very far with curriculum development or 
to involve other teachers in the school. 

At the other end of the continuum were team members whose 
progress, in IT-INSET terms, had apparently been much more limited. 
Although they had valued their time in the classroom, their reports 
gave little indication of systematic attempts to analyse what they were 
doing, to consider any theoretical resource, to evaluate their curriculum 
provision with sufficient rigour, or to co-operate purposefully as 
members of teams. 

If explanations could be found for these differences in rates of 
progress, this would clearly be of value to those beginning or contin- 
uing to develop an IT-INSET approach. The evaluative data were there- 
fore re-examined in order to make comparisons between more and less 
successful teams and the contexts in which they were working. This 
involved: 


- the identification of more and less successful teams 


= a review of the perceptions of professional gains resulting from 
IT-INSET by these two groups and an assessment of their 
value 
= a review of the value of IT-INSET to the pupils with whom 
more and less successful teams worked, as reported by their 
teachers 
= an examination of factors relating to the college, local educa- 
tion authority,and school contexts associated with more and 
less successful teams 
- an examination of the ways in which more and less successful 
teams worked. 
This chapter describes the approaches taken to these analyses and the 
kinds of answers which began to emerge to the question ‘What makes 
for successful IT-INSET?? 
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Identification of More and Less Successful Teams 


Success should ideally be assessed in terms of achievement in relation to 
all six of the IT-INSET principles. It was recognised, however, that 
significant progress could be made in relation to only four of the 
principles in the relatively short time over which most teams have 
been active. Progress in relation to the remaining two principles - 
developing the curriculum and involving other teachers in the school 
- has inevitably been slower. These two principles were therefore 
omitted from the analysis in order to reduce bias deriving from the 
length of time different teams had been working together. The identifi- 
cation of more and less successful teams was based only on their 
relative achievements in analysing practice, applying theory, evaluating 
the curriculum, and working as a team. 

There were 132 teams in action in the third year of the Project. Not 
all team members returned evaluation reports, however, and teams were 
only included in the analysis if they had returned at least three reports - 
one from the tutor, one from a teacher, and one from a student. On 
this basis, 59 teams qualified for inclusion. 

Ratings for each team were based on the data analysis described in 
chapter 5. The ratings for each team member on each of the four 
principles were summed and an average calculated for the whole team. 
The possible range of scores for a team was thus 0-12 (i.e. 0-3 on each 
of the four principles). The actual range of scores was 2.2-8.4. These 
Scores are simply indicators of comparative team achievement, and 
Cannot be interpreted as indicating any objecitvely defined level of 
Success. They provide no more than a very crude measure for dis- 
tinguishing between more and less successful teams, but are at least 
more objective than entirely impressionistic judgements. 

Comparisons were made between the 25 percent of highest-scoring 
teams and the 25 Percent of lowest-scoring teams. These were defined 
V "xps "least. successful" respectively. The range of 

Successful teams was 5.8.8 4, and of the 14 least 
successful teams was 2.2-3.8. The 31 teams with intermediate scores 


from 3.9-5.7 were excluded from the analysis. 


Perceptions of Professional Gains 


In view of the nature of this Project, it is important to find out to what 
extent the participants themselves believe it to be professionally 
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worthwhile. The perceptions of members of the most successful and the 
least successful teams in relation to the five categories of professional 
gain identified in chapter 6 (p. 90) are given in Figure 8.1. 


Figure 8.1 Professional gains reported by members of most and least 
successful teams 


Total number of members of ‘most successful’ teams = 77 
Total number of members of ‘least successful’ teams = 73 


Members of Members of 
most successful least successful 
teams ‘teams 
Professional gains No. of % of team No. of % of team 


responses members responses members 


Learning about team 


roles and relationships 50 65 36 49 
Learning about practice 58 75 58 79 
Learning about children 14 18 20 27 
Learning about evaluation 37 48 21 29 
Personal gains (mainly 

relating to self-confidence) 24 31 10 14 
None 0 0 1 1 
(No response) 0 0 1 1 


Learning about practice was the most common gain and was reported 
by about three-quarters of members of both the most and the least 
Successful teams. The proportions reporting gains in each of the other 
four categories differed quite markedly, however. 

In identifying different levels of implementation of the principles 
(p. 79), it was suggested that at the most advanced stage there would 
be an awareness of possessing the relevant skill and a consciousness of 
its usefulness. The distribution of reported professional gains provides 
Some corroboration of this argument. Two-thirds of members of the 
Most successful teams reported learning about team roles and 
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relationships, whereas only half of the least successful team members 
did so. Similarly, almost half of the most successful team members 
reported learning about evaluation by comparison with a little over 
a quarter of the least successful. Members of the most successful 
teams also more frequently reported gains in self-confidence and this, 
too, can be related to a consciousness of acquiring professional skills. 
Equally, it may be a consequence of the better team work, or the 
greater growth of understanding of classroom practice, or both. It is 
interesting that members of the most successful teams referred to 
learning about children rather less often that others did. It could be 
that their greater sophistication in analysing classroom practice helped 
them to be less ready to make generalisations about children. 

The differences between members of the most successful and least 
successful teams were much more marked among teachers and tutors 
than among students. Three-quarters of teachers in the most successful 
teams reported learning about evaluation compared with less than a 
third of teachers in the least successful teams. Three-quarters as opposed 
to two-thirds learned about team roles and relationships and 45 percent 
as opposed to 25 percent gained in confidence. This may suggest that 
where IT-INSET is relatively successful in terms of implementation of 
the principles, the INSET side is proportionately even stronger. Similar 
differences occurred between the tutors among whom, for example, all 
but one in the most successful teams learned about team roles 
and relationships while only seven out of thirteen in the least successful 
teams did so, 

Whether or not the professional gains reported by teams are also 
deemed to be of value or importance is obviously crucial. In fact, the 
professional gains which team members felt that they had experienced 
were positively valued by 95 percent of the most successful and 77 
percent of the least successful teams. Although the most successful 
teams were a little more likely to be enthusiastic about IT-INSET, it 
is perhaps more interesting that such large proportions of team members 
put a high valuation on it irrespective of their achievement in relation 
to the principles of the Project. 

In addition to the crude observations that the professional gains 
were valued, the reasons for these gains being valued was examined in 
terms of the eight criteria identified in chapter 6 (p. 95). The most 
widely used criterion was ‘being helped to be better at my job’ and this 
was mentioned by a little over half of the members of both the most 
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and least successful teams. ‘Being helped to help children’ was men- 
tioned by about a quarter of the members of both sets of teams. Help- 
ing the school, or students, or the college were minority considerations 
and were also mentioned by similar proportions of both groups. The 
main differences between the most and least successful teams lay in 
their use of the three criteria shown in Figure 8.2. 


Figure 8.2 The use of three criteria for valuing professional gains 
by members of the most and least successful teams 


Total number of members of the most successful teams = 77 
Total number of members of the least successful teams = 73 


Members of Members of 
most successful least successful 
teams teams 
Criterion No. of % of team No. of % of team 


responses members responses members 


It helps me to be better 
at working with other adults 26 34 12 16 


It enhances the relevance 
of theory 20 26 3 4 


It enhances my subject 
knowledge or skill 30 39 19 26 


Clearly more members of the most successful teams used these 
Particular criteria than did members of the least successful teams. In 
the cases of *working with adults' and *relevance of theory’, it is.mainly 
the teacher members of teams, and to some extent the tutors, who are 
responsible for the differences between the most and least successful 
teams. In the case of ‘subject knowledge or skill’ it is the students who 
аге responsible for the difference. It is impossible to know if these 
Criteria were named as an afterthought, a spontaneous response to being 
asked why a gain was valuable, or if the criteria pre-existed. If the latter 
is the case, then perhaps teams are likely to be more successful if 
teachers and tutors particularly value team work and are interested in 
applying theory to classroom practice and if students particularly value 
Subject expertise. In any event, members of the most successful teams 
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appear to be more likely to value team work, theoretical understanding, 
and subject competence. 


Values perceived for the pupils 


The Project can only be justified if the application of its principles 
is of educational value to the pupils with whom teams are involved. 
One would expect the teacher members of the most successful teams 
to identify a wider range of pupil gains than teachers participating in 
the least successful teams. This is borne out by a study of the seven 
categories of gains for pupils identified in chapter 6 (p. 87). 

Figure 83 shows the distribution of the teachers’ judgements 
between the various categories. Teachers in all but one of the most 
successful teams commented on the children’s gains in knowledge and 
skills compared with teachers in only half of the least successful teams. 
No greater gains in terms of general improvement in the curriculum 
were reported for pupils working with the most successful teams. 


Figure 8.3 Distribution of the response of the teachers in the most 


and least successful teams between eight categories of 
value of IT-INSET to pupils 


Teachers in Teachers in 
most successful least successful 
teams teams 

Value to pupils 

Gains in specific knowledge and skills 13 7 
Experience widened by meeting new adults 8 5 
Gains in confidence and/or motivation 7 2 
Increase in individual attention 1 4 
Learning to work together as groups 4 0 
General improvement in a curriculum area 2 2 
Learning to relate to other adults 1 0 
None 0 1 
(No response) 0 1 
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Teachers in four of the least successful teams remarked on the gains 
from individual attention as opposed to only one teacher in a most 
successful team, but teachers in the most successful teams commented 
rather more frequently on the widening of pupils' experience by meet- 
ing new adults and gains in pupils" confidence. This suggests that 
teachers in the most sucessful teams were making finer judgements 
about the effects of extra adults in the classroom and were also, per- 
haps, more oriented to the personal and social aspects of pupils' 
experience. 


The College, Local Education Authority, and School Settings 


The analysis will now focus on various contextual factors which seem 
to be relevant to these differences in teams’ levels of success. 


The college context The 59 teams making up the ‘most successful’, 
‘intermediate’, and ‘least successful’ categories were drawn from seven- 
teen colleges. Figure 8.4 shows the distribution of the most and least 
successful teams between fifteen of the colleges. Teams belonging to 
two colleges appeared in the intermediate category only. While four 
colleges produced teams across the full range of categories, five had 
teams in the most successful and the intermediate categories only (the 
‘more successful’ colleges) and six in the least successful and intermedi- 
ate categories only (the ‘less successful’ colleges). 


Figure 8.4 Distribution of the most and least successful teams between 
fifteen of the colleges 


College Number of Number of 
most successful least successful 
teams teams 
1 6 
2 1 
3 1 
4 1 
5 1 
1 i 2 
7 
8 1 3 
9 1 1 
10 2 
11 1 
12 1 
13 1 
14 1 
15 1 
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The stance of the college as a whole towards IT-INSET, the status 
accorded to it, and the administrative support given to it seem, surpris- 
ingly, not to be particularly relevant to the achievement of teams. 
While some of the more successful colleges have clearly seen IT-INSET 
as a major experimental commitment, the outcome of which could 
influence their future development, so too have some of the less success- 
ful. Equally, some of both the more and the less successful seem to 
have seen IT-INSET as a rather peripheral activity of interest only to 
the tutors involved. Though strong institutional support no doubt 
benefits the teams in the schools, its presence does not seem to ensure 
success nor its absence to preclude it. 

Within the more successful colleges IT-INSET seems to have been 
organised very thoroughly. Schools were extensively visited 
before the Project began, briefing and follow-up meetings were held, 
and there was considerable circulation of papers about IT-INSET 
among all participants. Teachers and students tended to be well 
informed about the Project and to have understood its purposes fully. 
These features have not been wholly absent among the less successful col- 
leges, but they appear to have been much less comprehensively present. 

Both the more and less successful colleges called on a variety of 
tutors to work in IT-INSET teams. They were drawn from education, 
professional studies and subject departments. Some were part-timers 
and some, such as teachers’ centre wardens and teachers on study 
secondments to the college, were not even members of the college staff. 
None of this seems to have had a bearing on the level of success 
achieved. What has distinguished every tutor in the more successful 
colleges, and only a minority in the others, has been enthusiasm and 
commitment to IT-INSET. More importantly, this is a commitment 
not so much to the Project as such, but to the principles of teacher 
education that it stands for. These tutors seem to have personal con- 
viction about autonomous problem-solving as an overriding goal of 
teacher education, of the role of evaluation skills in that process, and of 
the value of a team approach. Moreover, they seem to have a strong 
sense ofinvolvement in, and obligation towards, the quality of children's 
learning in the classroom. Although it is not surprising that these 
tutors should transmit their convictions to their teacher and student 
colleagues, it does seem striking that there should be more tutors of 
this mind in some colleges and fewer in others. 


The pattern of student yeargroups involved in IT-INSET was 
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identical for both more and less successful colleges and was evenly 
spread over the four years of the B.Ed. course. The detailed operation 
of IT-INSET may differ according to whether there are first, second, 
third, or fourth year students involved, and some teachers have expressed 
a preference for older students, but it is evident that fairly inexperienced 
students do not render successful IT-INSET impossible. 

There has been a marked tendency for the more successful colleges 
to have had the school attachment times used for IT-INSET already 
existing in their course programmes and for the less successful ones to 
have specially created the time for the purpose. This suggests that more 
successful colleges had a pre-existing orientation towards school-based 
professional training and accords with the apparent attitudes of the 
tutors. 

Only two of the twenty colleges made any provision for INSET 
activities in addition to classroom discussions with the involved tutors. 
One college provided seminars and tutorials and another organised a 
series of study meetings on curriculum process. Both of these colleges 
are numbered among the more successful and one of them had all six 
of its teams assigned to the ‘most successful’ category. This college is 
the subject of Case Study 7 (pp. 68-72). 


The local education authority context With one exception, local 
education authorities have not been very actively involved in IT-INSET. 
Advisers have joined working groups to organise IT-INSET, guided the 
selection of schools, and usually been generally supportive, but have not 
played a role in the actual implementation of the Project or in its 
dissemination. In the one exceptional case, which was concerned with 
one of the more successful colleges, support was much more marked. 
The activity of this local education authority is reported as Case Study 


8 (pp. 73-75). 


The school context Teams in both the most and least successful 
Categories worked in a variety of schools - infant, middle, and special 
- though none of the most successful teams was in a secondary school. 
There was no real difference in the sizes of the staffs with whom the 
most and the least successful teams worked but there was some tendency 
for more of the staff to be involved in the work of the most successful 
teams. Six of the most successful teams included between two and four 
teachers, while all but one of the least successful teams included only 
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one teacher. 

There see to have been marked differences in the attitude of the 
headteachers towards IT-INSET and in the role that they have played 
in the schools of the most and least successful teams. Their different 
roles are shown in Figure 8.5. Certainly, the headteachers in whose 
school eleven of the fourteen most successful teams worked had clear 
intentions that IT-INSET should eventually benefit the curriculum of 


their schools as a whole. This was the case in only four of the least 
successful teams’ schools. 


Figure 8.5. The roles played by headteachers in the schools of the 
most and least successful teams 
Number of headteachers 


Most successful Least successful 
Headteacher’s role 


teams teams 
Active participation in classroom work, 
or team discussion, or both 12 5 
Non-participation but with visible 
close interest and support 2 4 
Non-participation and detachment 5 


Before turning to consider the characteristics of the teams themselves 
and the ways in which they worked, it may be useful to summarise 
what has emerged from examining the college, local education authority, 
and school contexts of IT-INSET. Two factors seem to be overwhelm- 
ingly associated with good IT-INSET practice: the attitude of tutors 
and the attitude of headteachers. Where both tutors and headteachers 
have been committed to IT-INSET as a desirable form of professional 
education likely ultimately to benefit pupils through the medium of 
an improved curriculum, teams seem to have had a much better chance 
of success. The commitment seems to take effect most powerfully 
through thorough organisation and this may be a consequence of 


tors associated with the most 


maintained communication at 
hat the function of IT-INSET 


in their schools has been appreciated by their colleagues and that the 
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team has been provided with adequate working conditions including, 
above all, time for discussion. While the institutional support of the 
college and the local education authority must have been beneficial, 
neither has rendered success certain and their absence has apparently 
been overcome. 


Team Organisation 


The concept of the team is central to the IT-INSET approach. It is 
therefore important to try to identify the characteristics of team organ- 
isation which are most likely to lead to effective team work. 

The most successful teams were on the whole those who operated 
IT-INSET for longer. Ten of these teams were in school for one day or 
half a day per week for two terms and only four for a term or, in one 
case, less. The proportions are almost exactly reversed for the least 
successful teams, with eleven in school for a term or less and only 
three for two terms. None of the most successful teams was in school 
for more than two terms and it is interesting to speculate what the 
achievements of these teams might have been had they had the two- 
or three-year involvement originally envisaged. 

The majority of teams in both categories worked in school for 
half a day, rather than a full day, each week. Students who had a 
whole day in school invariably spent part of the time on other than IT- 
INSET activities. This is perhaps inevitable so long as the IT-INSET 
Work is focused on one particular area of the curriculum; this obviously 
cannot be sustained throughout a whole day. 

Children have been taught as a class by different members of the 
team in turn or have been divided into groups, each taken by a team 
member. Occasionally, different team members have been responsible 
for different activities and the children have moved around between 
them. In the case of every one of the least successful teams, the same 
form of organisation persisted throughout the IT-INSET period. By 
contrast, almost half of the most successful teams experimented with 
the organisation and changed it around in pursuit of what seemed to 
Work best, either in the children's interest, or their own, or both. 
Members of about half of both sets of teams worked with the same 
individual children throughout, and half changed their groups around. 

Most tutors have shared in the teaching so far as their time in the 
classroom allowed. However, it was much more common among the 
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least successful teams for the tutor to be present all the time in the 
classroom. This was rather less usual in the most successful teams. 
Nine of the most successful team tutors were only in the classroom 
for part of the time because of having responsibility for teams in other 
schools, while only three of the least successful team tutors were in this 
position. This rather unexpected picture perhaps bears out the import- 
ance of the tutors’ conviction about the principles of IT-INSET. If a 
tutors purposes are clearly IT-INSET ones, it seems he or she can 
transmit them without necessarily taking a full part in the activity 
personally. It seems to have been the case that these part-absentee 
tutors tended to be supported by thorough organisation and good 
communication about the Project. 

It was not uncommon for teachers in the least successful teams to 
be somewhat detached from the Project, sometimes not sharing at all 
in the teaching. This represents failure to engage in IT-INSET even in 
the most rudimentary way and suggests a breakdown of understanding 
of the purposes of the Project at some point. 

Observation is crucial to the analysis of practice and few teams have 
neglected to make some additional effort to gather information about 
the pupils and their responses to the lessons. Five of the most successful 
and six of the least successful teams made their observations in the 
course of their teaching and the remainder of both sets of teams made 
provision for one of their number to ‘sit out’ and observe. There was, 
however, an interesting and important difference in the way this 
Observation was organised. Eight of the most successful teams changed 
the observer each session so that everyone in turn had an opportunity 
to concentrate on what the pupils were doing. By contrast, all but two 
of the least successful teams identified either the teacher or the tutor 
as the permanent observer: indeed, in most cases this seemed to be not 
50 much a matter of choosing an observer as casting either teacher or 
tutor in a traditional role while students were teaching. 

АП the teams except one of the least successful had some time for 
discussion during each session in school. Twelve of the most successful 
teams held discussions involving every member of the team, whereas 
only seven of the least successful teams did so. In the other two of the 
most successful teams, the person missing from the discussions was the 
tutor, but both of these tutors sought other opportunities to talk with 
their teacher and student colleagues. In the seven least successful teams 
in which discussions did not involve the full team, the missing person 
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was the teacher. This lack of full involvement by the teachers in half 
of the least successful teams indicates a failure to grasp a crucial element 
of the IT-INSET concept. 

Teacher, tutor and students cannot operate as a team without 
adequate opportunities to discuss what has happened in the classroom 
- to analyse, theorise, evaluate, and plan. The most successful teams 
tended to be more persistent and ingenious in finding time although 
they confronted the same practical difficulties as everyone else. In some 
cases meetings have been held after school and this lengthening of the 
working day reflects the value placed on the enterprise - by the teachers 
particularly, Though such uninterrupted meeting times are perhaps 
ideal, they are sometimes made impossible by the necessary travel 
arrangements for students in schools at long distances from a college. 
Some teams have met at lunchtime, though this is not always possible 
when students have to return to college for afternoon lectures. When 
neither lunchtime nor after-school meetings have been possible other 
arrangements have been tried. In some cases, headteachers have taken 
over classes. In others, tutor or student team members have taken it in 
turns to remain with the class while the others have held their dis- 
cussions and later briefed the missing member. In one case, two student 
members of a team of twelve students, five teachers and a tutor were 
not attached to any one class but released each trio of teacher and two 
students in turn to meet with the tutor for discussion. The most success- 
ful teams demonstrated that it is always possible to find sufficient time 
if to do so is regarded as a team, and perhaps a school, responsibility . 

The nature of the discussion tended to be very different for the most 
and least successful teams. Only five of the most successful teams 
reported having ‘general discussion’; the other nine all used one or more 
systematic procedures for analysing what had occurred during the 
sessions in the classroom. One team invented their own model for an- 
alysing children’s work problems, several used the Curriculum in 
Action ‘six questions’ at some time, and some used other procedures 
such as Flanders’ interaction analysis! or Harlen’s “Progress in learning 
science’ checklist2. By contrast, all but one of the least successful 
teams reported merely that they had engaged in ‘general discussion’. 

About three in every five teachers, tutors and students in the least 
successful teams made no reference to any external sources of inform- 
ation used in relation to the classroom work. Most of the remainder 
teferred to subject material - only eleven of these 77 team members 
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mentioned any source in educational theory. In the most successful 
teams, by contrast, ten tutors, almost half of the students and more 
than half of the teachers referred to having drawn on educational 
theory to assist the work of the team. This was the major resource that 
was mentioned, although about two-fifths of the students quoted 
children’s reference material. In general, resourcing of the classroom 
work seems to have been less, or less worthy of mention, by the least 
successful teams and it seems to have been oriented more to the direct 
work with the pupils than to analysis of that work. It hardly seems 
likely that the work of the most successful teams with the children 
was any less well prepared but there seems to have been a much greater 
awareness of the analytic task. 


Summary 


A number of features appear to be more typical of the most successful 
teams than of the least successful, Very largely they operated IT-INSET 
for twice the length of time. They adopted a more flexible approach to 
their organisation in the classroom which may indicate greater reflection 
about what they were doing. They often made a greater feature of 
observation as a joint team responsibility. Although less likely to have 
been present all the time, their tutors almost always took part in the 
team discussions and these were universally attended by the teachers. 
Their discussions were more likely to have been structured in some 


way and they referred more frequently to educational theory in con- 
sidering the classroom work. 


However, most of these features con: 


stitute a description rather than 
an explanation of good IT-INSET 


practice. Given the dearth of any 
powerful explanatory variables, it may be that good practice is not 


beyond the reach of any team, in almost any circumstances. Time is 
clearly important and there was evidence in some cases that a team was 
just reaching take-off point at the end of a single term of involvement. 

There will be disasters, of course, such as personality clashes in the 
team, sudden changes of school timetables which make discussion 
impossible, or the inclusion of an uninterested or wary teacher. Perhaps 
just these kinds of things tended to happen to the least successful teams. 
What the least successful teams did seem to lack generally, however, 
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relative to the most successful ones, was a clear understanding and 
appreciation of what they were doing and why. 

It was widely anticipated by those involved in IT-INSET that the 
tutor’s role would turn out to be crucial and such indeed is the case. 
However, what seems to be important is not so much what the tutor 
does as his attitudes towards the task of the team and the way in which 
he communicates with its members. From time to time, participants in 
the IT-INSET Project have engaged in lengthy discussions with the 
object of trying to identify the battery of skills which tutors need. It 
seems, in the event, to be much more simple, and much more profound, 
than acquiring relevant skills. It is more simple because the kind of 
skills needed seem to be those which any ordinary tutor might be 
expected to possess. It is more profound because what does matter is 
the tutor’s whole concept of teacher education. His focus has to be 
upon the quality of children’s learning and his function has to be that 
of enabling the teacher and students to enhance the quality of children’s 
learning by developing their own evaluative and problem-solving skills 
thoroughly and confidently. If the tutor can convey the demands of 
the task, teacher and students can meet them from their own con- 
siderable, and often unrecognised, resources. The tutor need not and 
should not provide the answers and solve the problems. The relevant 
learning stems from people doing and thinking and not from their 
listening and following. When the combined resources of the team are 
no longer adequate to the task, then they can turn to other material 
and other people, knowing what it is that they need. 

What characterises the successful teams is that they have understood 
what they were trying to do and have co-operated in doing it. The 
activity of the tutor does not bulk disproportionately large; having 
communicated the nature of the task and promoted the process of 
curriculum review, the tutor has taken part in the activity of the team 


as a fellow-professional. 


Notes 


1. М.А. Flanders Analyzing teaching behaviour. Reading. Massachusetts, 


Addison-Wesley, 1970. А "S 
2. W. Harlen, A. Darwin and M. Murphy Match and mismatch: Fitting learn- 


ing experiences in science to development for five to thirteen year olds. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1979. 
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The IT-INSET Concept 


The IT-INSET approach is designed as a major component in initial 
teacher training and as one important form of in-service provision. It 
brings the two stages of teacher education together so that students’ 
training is enriched by the experience and expertise of teachers and 
teachers’ in-service education is extended by the range and ‘up to date- 
ness’ of the courses undertaken by students. 

In both stages of teacher education the IT-INSET approach is 
designed on the same learning principle - learning how to do something, 
such as co-operatively reviewing the curriculum, is best done by doing 
it. Identifying and having to solve problems because the improved 
learning of a class of children is at stake is vastly more powerful than 
listening to lectures on curriculum theory. This is not to denigrate 
theory but to underline that its role is to serve the classroom task. 

In both stages of teacher education the IT-INSET approach has a 
single purpose - the development of skills in reviewing the curriculum 
in co-operation with colleagues so that the quality of education offered 
in schools is continuously improved. The skills for co-operatively 


reviewing the curriculum are conceived as having six 


interrelated 
components: 


Analysing practice - so that children's actual experience of 


the curriculum is exposed for con- 
sideration 
Applying theory - so that more general explanations of 
children’s curriculum experience are 
brought to bear on practical problems 
and additional courses of action are 
opened up 
Evaluating the - 


| so that judgements about the value of 
curriculum 


children’s learning are reached and prior- 
ities are re-examined 
Developing the - 


e so that children’s curriculum experience 
curriculum 


is improved as a result of well considered 


views of existing practice and other 
alternatives 
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Working as a team - so that a variety of experience and 
expertise is combined in reviewing the 
curriculum 

Involving other - so that eventually the whole staff reviews 

teachers in the school the curriculum provision for all children 


in the school, across all curriculum areas, 
and throughout the age groups. 


These skills can best, and perhaps only, be learned in a classroom 
over a period of time. In IT-INSET a tutor and a group of students 
work together with a teacher on a regular basis. Together they examine 
an area of the curriculum selected by the teacher. This examination 
consists of working with the children and, after each session, jointly 
analysing, theorising, evaluating, and planning developments. In the 
course of time, the team seeks to involve other teachers in a similar 
review so that, when tutor and students depart, the process is self- 
Sustaining in the school as a whole. 


The IT-INSET Reality 


In general, the hundreds of teachers, students and tutors who have 
tried out the IT-INSET approach approve of it. IT-INSET is considered 
to be ‘worthwhile’ by over 80 percent of team members and ‘extremely 
Worthwhile’ by more than two-thirds. They like it because, one way 
or another, they feel it helps them to be better teachers. They also 
like it because it frees them from the isolation of being a class teacher, 
a student on teaching practice, or a visiting tutor, and enables them to 
share their common concern for the quality of education. 

In terms of reviewing the curriculum most progress has been made in 
analysing classroom practice and sorting out judgements of the value of 
aspects of the curriculum. Searching out theoretical resources has been 
tackled with rather less enthusiasm. Teams need more opportunities for 
doing their own theorising and recognising its usefulness. They are more 
likely then to develop real motivation to discover ‘Whether anything 
has been done on ...’ Teachers, tutors and students have begun to 
Work together effectively, but the concept of a team - sharing the job in 
hand - is perhaps too distant from the traditional roles taken up in 
Classrooms to be accomplished very quickly. Curriculum development 
following from a thorough evaluation of present practice takes more 
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time than has usually been available. Equally, other teachers are not 
likely to be involved before a team has securely found its own feet. 
Important advances have been made in working together to review the 
curriculum and in developing the skills which that task requires, but a 
term or two of half a day per week is simply not sufficient. 

In spite of the time problem, a significant minority of teams have 
progressed much faster than the rest and approximated more closely 
to the IT-INSET concept. The most salient feature of these teams was 
that they were involved with tutors, with headteachers, and often with 
advisers who had thoroughly grasped the concept of IT-INSET and 
were committed to it. In practice, this seemed to mean that these teams 
were supported by organisation and communication which consistently 
facilitated the growth of relevant skills. It had been made clear to these 
teams that their task was curriculum review. They fully understood that 
no-one, not even the tutor in the team, was going to do their thinking 
for them. They were provided with full opportunities to meet together 
as a team outside the classroom and they knew that only structured 
and penetrating discussion would serve their purposes. They knew that 
their headteacher and adviser regarded their activities as a serious 
contribution to the work of the school. 

Understanding the concept of IT-INSET and appreciating its differ- 
ences from other apparently similar teacher education practices are of 
crucial importance if curriculum review skills are to be developed. This 
is underlined by the few real failures. Each had at its root a confusion 
or lack of understanding of IT-INSET. In some cases teachers were 
rather peripheral to the team and saw team discussions as an optional 
activity; sometimes students were regarded as dogs’-bodies who carried 
out teacher- and tutor-made plans; occasionally tutors saw their role as 
telling the teachers how to teach; a few teams enthusiastically plunged 
into curriculum development with no notion of its suitability for the 
class or the most beneficial form it might take. None of this is IT-INSET 
and these teams needed someone to recognise the inappropriateness of 
what was happening so that they could adjust their own roles and 
activities. Between the two extremes 
ining their curriculum provision more systematically and more critically 


and, in so doing, beginning to appreciate the professional necessity and 
the professional satisfaction of the task. 


Taking all the evidence into account 


» teams were progressively exam- 


к : } » it is the view of the Chief 
Education Officers, college Principals, headteachers, teachers, tutors and 
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students that the progress made in IT-INSET should be maintained 
and, if possible, accelerated. The Department of Education and Science 
has supported this view by funding a Centre for Evaluation and Develop- 
ment in Teacher Education at the University of Leicester, under the 
direction of Patricia Ashton, formerly Senior Research Fellow to the 
IT-INSET Project. The main charge upon this Centre is to promote and 
facilitate the progress of the IT-INSET approach. 
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Dr. P.M.E. Ashton 

Dr. M. Birchenough 
Dr. R. Bolam 

(From Sept 1980) 

Mr. К. Burden 

(From Feb 1979) 

Dr. J. Carnie 

Mr. АЈ. Clayton 

(until Feb 1979) 

Mr. G. Cooke 

Mr. R.E. Duff - Chairman 
(until Sept 1980) 

Dr. A. Grady 

Mr. К Ј. Hardwidge 
(until Feb 1979) 

Ms E. Harris - Secretary 
Dr. E.S. Henderson 

Mr. E.H. Hullard 

(until Feb 1979) 

Mr. H. Jenkins - Chairman 
(From Sept. 1980) 
Professor J.E. Merritt 
Mr. W. Miller 

(until Feb 1979) 

Mr. DJ. Mortimer 

Mr. C. New 

(From Feb 1979) 

Mr. M. Payn 

Mrs. P. Perry, HMI 


Professor A. Ross 
(until Feb 1980) 
Mr. K. Thomas 
(From Feb 1979) 
Mr. L. Webb 
(From Feb 1979) 
MsH. Weston 
Professor E. Wragg 
(From Feb 1980) 
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Open University 
Inner London Education Authority 
University of Bristol 


Enfield Education Authority 


Charlotte Mason College 
Limpsfield Middle School, Sheffield 


Sheffield City Polytechnic 
Department of Education and 
Science 

Middlesex Polytechnic 
Enfield Education Authority 


Open University 
Open University 
Sheffield Education Authority 


Department of Education and 
Science 

Open University 

Department of Education and 
Science 

The Polytechnic Wolverhampton 
Hatfield First and Middle School 
Sheffield 

Cumbria Education Authority 
Department of Education and 
Science 

University of Lancaster 


Sheffield Education Authority 


Department of Education and 
Science 

Walker JMI School, Enfield 
University of Exeter 


APPENDIX 2: THE COLLEGES AND 
POLYTECHNICS INVOLVED 
IN THE PROJECT 


Avery Hill College, Bexley Road, Eltham, London. 

Brighton Polytechnic, Falmer, Brighton. 

Charlotte Mason College of Education, Ambleside, Cumbria. 

Chelmer Institute of Higher Education, Sawyers Hall Lane, Brentwood. 

Craigie College of Education, Ayr. 

Derby Lonsdale College of Higher Education, Mickleover, Derby. 

University of Exeter, School of Education, St. Luke’s, Exeter. 

Gwent College of Higher Education, College Crescent, Caerleon, 
Newport, Gwent. 

Middlesex Polytechnic, Trent Park, Cockfosters, Barnet, Herts. 

Oxford Polytechnic, The Lady Spencer-Churchill College, Wheatley, 
Oxford. 

Polytechnic of the South Bank, Manor House, 58 Clapham Common 
North Side, London. 

Rolle College, Exmouth, Devon. 

Sheffield Polytechnic, 36 Collegiate Crescent, Sheffield. 

Teesside Polytechnic, Flatts Lane, Normanby, Middlesbrough, Cleveland 

Thames Polytechnic, Dartford Faculty of Education and Movement 
Studies, Oakfield Lane, Dartford, Kent. 

Trinity and All Saints College, Brownberrie Lane, Horsforth, Leeds. 

Trinity College, Carmarthen, Dyfed. 

West Sussex Institute of Higher Education, Bishop Otter College, 
College Lane, Chichester, West Sussex. 

Worcester College of Higher Education, Henwick Grove, Worcester. 


The Polytechnic Wolverhampton, Castle View, Dudley. 
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APPENDIX 3: 1Т-1М$ЕТ 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS 


Thirteen of these papers were prepared by IT-INSET participants; 
a small number on relevant topics were contributed by non-participants 
or were reproduced from other sources with permission. 


1. Theory and practice 
Joyce M. Blake, Charlotte Mason College September 1979 


2.Questions prepared to assist in planning 
Maureen Greenland, Sheffield City Polytechnic September 1979 


3. School experience and its integration into 
pre-service teacher education 
KJ. Eltis, Macquarie University October 1979 


4. A case-study of IT-INSET 
Ivy Bonner, St. James’ Junior School, Whitehaven March 1980 


5. Practice and theory 
Richard Pring, University of Exeter April 1980 


6. IT-INSET - A Gwent model 
W. James Bedford, Gwent College of Higher Education August 1980 


7. Two teachers’ views of ITHNSET 
M. Jones and S. Rush, Raglan Infant School, Enfield August 1980 


- Developing a strategy for IT-INSET within a B.Ed. 
programme 


Peter North, Avery Hill College August 1980 


- Curriculum evaluation in a prison education department 


Alex Pollock, Her Majesty's Prison, Aylesbury October 1980 


10.IT INSET: A West Sussex experiment 
Ray Verrier, West Sussex Institute of Higher Education Sept. 1980 


11.IT-INSET in a Leeds primary school 


Barrie Rhodes, Bolton Royd Primary School March 1981 
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12. Developing IT-INSET in middle and secondary schools in Oxford 
Graham Turner, Oxford Polytechnic May 1981 


13.1T-INSET in a Leeds middle school 
Robert Miles, Scott Hall County Middle School May 1981 


14. School-focused IT-INSET within award-bearing courses 
Peter Seaborne, Bulmershe College of Higher Education 
(Reprinted from Change and development in schools: Case Studies 
in the management of school-focused in-service education, edited 
by E.S. Henderson and G.W. Perry, London, McGraw-Hill, 1981) 


May 1981 

15. IT INSET Project: One participant 5 view 

Sylvia Eglington, University of Exeter May 1981 
16. Thoughts on the six IT-INSET principles 

Adviser, teacher and tutor members of the final 

Project conference July 1981 
17.IT-INSET in an East Devon primary school 

Keir Foss, Rolle College August 1981 


Copies of these papers are available from Dr. P.M.E. Ashton, Centre for 
Evaluation and Development in Teacher Education, School of Education 
University of Leicester, 21 University Road, Leicester LE1 7RF. 
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APPENDIX 4: THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
INSET MATERIAL: 
Curriculum in Action - 
the Pack and the Course 


Curriculum in Action, produced by the Open University with the 
Schools Council, helps teachers develop their evaluation skills. The 
more skilfully they evaluate, the sounder their judgements about the 
curriculum can be. This practical approach to evaluation is directly 
relevant to all classroom teachers. 

Curriculum in Action has been designed to help teachers develop 
their skills progressively by working through a series of classroom 
activities. The basis for these activties is the evidence they collect from 
their own classrooms. Consequently, they will be able to develop their 
skills of observation and analysis while carrying out a rigorous and 
systematic evaluation of their own pupils’ experiences. Thus, both 
teachers and pupils benefit as soon as the work begins. 

Curriculum in Action has been developed by teachers because they 
are the best people to judge what will help them in their work. This 
approach to evaluation involves finding thorough answers to six funda- 
mental questions about the curriculum in action: 

1. What did the pupils actually do? 

What were they learning? 
How worthwhile was it? 
What did I do? 

What did I learn? 

6. What do L intend to do now? 


The materials themselves include numerous examples of how infant, 
junior and secondary teachers carried out evaluations in their class- 
rooms. Curriculum in Action is available in two forms. 

(1) Curriculum in Action: practical classroom evaluation 
A pack of materials for use by individual teachers or groups of teachers 
which guides them through a Systematic evaluation of the curriculum in 
their classrooms. Teachers who buy the pack can structure their work 
on the materials as appropriate to their own needs. 

(2) Curriculum in Action: an approach to evaluation 
A course that provides students with guidance on how to carry out a 


systematic evaluation of the curriculum. Students also receive additional 
resource material and will be re 


Open University tutor. 


чл 4 UN 


quired to submit assignments to their 
Satisfactory completion of these assignments 
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and a final examination leads to the award of a Certificate of Course 
Completion. This half credit course is available in the Associate Student 
Programme. 

Further information about the pack (P533) and the course (P234) 
can be obtained from The Centre for Continuing Education, PO Box 


188, The Open University, Milton Keynes, Buckinghamshire MK3 
6HW. 
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APPENDIX 6: THE EVALUATION 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


Questions to Chief Education Officers 


1: 


N 


What procedure was used to decide which schools and which 
teachers should participate in the Project? 


What, if anything, do you believe has been gained by the 
teachers as a result of participation in the Project? 


In what ways, if at all, has the Project benefited the schools 
involved (beyond any personal development for the teachers 
in whose classes the Project began)? 


What form of direct contact, if any, has been made by members 
of your advisory team with the curriculum evaluation and 
development work in the schools? 


What effect has the Project had on relationships between 
your Authority and (appropriate College) in INSET work 
generally? 


What part has the Project played in the overall INSET policy 
and programme of your Authority? 


What hopes or plans does your Authority have for the con- 
tinuation and development of this kind of work in the future? 


Questions to College Principals 


I. 


What considerations led to the participation of your College in 
the Project? 


What preparations were made by the College before the 
Project began? 


What factors influenced which students and which tutors 
participated in the Project? 
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4. 


To what extent was it possible to accommodate the Project 
within existing curriculum and organisational arrangements 
for initial and in-service students? 


What staffing constraints, qualitative and quantitative, have - 
been experienced in operating the Project? (It would be 
helpful to indicate the way in which staffing inputs have been 
measured for College accounting purposes.) 


What changes in roles and relationships have been noted 
among the students, teachers and tutors? 


To what extent and in what ways have the ideas of the Project 
extended beyond the original participants in the College? 


What is your overall assessment of the contribution of the 


Project to the initial and in-service training of teachers provided 
by your College? 


How would you like to see IT-INSET work develop in your 
College in the future? 


Questions to Headteachers 


The following five questions ask you to describe and assess the IT- 
INSET Project at work in your school. As you reply to each question, 


to: 


* 


* 
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would you please refer, as appropriate їп your experience of the Project, 


yourself 


the teacher(s) directly involved with the tutor and students 


the other teachers in the school 


the work undertaken by the team(s) in the chosen areas of 
the curriculum. 


What considerations led to the 


мечети Participation of your school 
roject? 
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2. 


What preparations were made in the school before the Project 
actually began? 


What effects did the Project have on the school while it was 
in progress? 


What is your assessment of the contribution of the Project to 
your school? 


How would you like to see IT-INSET work develop in your 
school in the future? 
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